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SCENES 


Act I: Living room of bachelor apartments occu- 
pied by three boys. 
Mid-September, 1916. 
Act II: The same as Act I. 
Eight months later. 
Act III: The same as Act I. 
Christmas Eve, 1918. 


Notes: As two years lapse between the Second and 
Third Acts, if desired Manager can change last 
act set by redecorating but not changing arch- 
tectural design. 

Any songs can be used in place of those in 
the book. 


The following is a copy of program of the first perform- 
ance of “LAFF THAT OFF,” as presented at the Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, N. Y., week beginning Monday evening, 
November 2, 1925: 


EARL CARROLL 
Presents 
“LAFF THAT OFF” 
An American-Born Comedy in Three Acts 
By DON MULLALLY 


CAST. 
(In the order of their appearance) 


Rospert Etton Morse, “REMORSE”. .Thos. W. Ross 


WARTHUR LANDAU, o.u. om ex facies Norval Keedwell 

ins. “CONNELLY i.c17e usc s Hattie Foley 

BERO: MUTOH BEL Cos aa un equine crete ois Alan Bunce 

Piaey, “MoORUPUS n.d) bere © Pauline Drake 

PEGGY; BRYANT cow a wares tec Shirley Booth 

MIKE: CONNELLY 0s 3. Secreta. 5 & Wvyrley Birch 
SYNOPSIS 


Act I. Living room of bachelor apartment occu- 
pied by three boys. Mid-September, 
1916. 

Act IJ. Same as Act I. Etght months later. 


Act III. Same as Act I. Christmas Eve, 1918. 
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ACT I 


ScEnE: The living room of the apartment occupied 
by three boys. There is nothing ornate or at- 
tractive about the place. It ts a typical room 
of the cheap furnished variety and the occupants 
have evidently not seen fit to add to the original 
furnishings, which are, as usual in such places, 
limited to the barest necessities. A door down 
R. leads to the hall, downstairs and the Street. 
Up Right in the back flat is a window. To the 
L. of the window and R.c. is a door leading into 
Leo’s bedroom. L. of c. is an eighteen-inch deep 
alcove, with shelves above, table with four- 
burner gas stove RK. side and small ice box tv. 
side. 

A ten-foot arch can be used for this. Door 
in left wall leading to the rooms occupied by 
ArT and Remorse, and also to street, by a side 
entrance. Sink with running water down stage 
of door left. 

Chair below door r. Sofa above door R., 
along the wall. Radiator below door x. Writ- 
ing table in front of window; chair in front of 
table. Bookcase (small) between window and 
door r.c. Old washstand with drawer above 
and doors below (used as sideboard and booze 
cabinet). Between door r.c. and alcove, table 
with gas stove, ice box in alcove, as placed 
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above. Chair between alcove and door L. Boot- 
polishing stand or box below sink L. Table L.c. 
in front of washstand. Chats R. and L. of tt. 
Armchair r.c. Large rug (old) R. of c. Oil- 
cloth L. of c. 

Right of c. is the parlor; left of c. ts the 
kitchen. 

Lights: Old chandelier in r.c. (center of par- 
lor). Bracket above door R. on slab. Above door 
R. on small jog. Bracket over sink L. Single 
hanging light center of alcove. 


TimE: Mid-September, 1916. 


Remorse discovered down L., washing dishes and 
singing “On the Beach at Waikikt.” 


“Una Ki-a-Kiki-Kiki, sweet brown maiden said to 
me; 

As she gave me language lessons on the beach at 
Wi-Ki-Kee.” 


(There 1s a knock at the door R., and without wait- 
ing for a response, JIMMY VALENTINE enters. 
He 1s about REMORSE’s age, and, like REMORSE, 
he is a typical vaudeville performer.) 


Jimmy. Hello, Ploop. 

Remorse. (Turns, drying hands) Hello, Val. 

Jimmy. Tubby wants some butter—she’s got 
somethin’ on the fire, and she’s in a hurry. 

REMORSE. (Goes to ice box, gets out butter crock, 
and cuts large slice of butter, putting it on a saucer. 
As he does so he continues dialogue) I thought you 
people were playin’ today. 

Jimmy. Naw, we was just goin’ over to a shoot- 
in’ gallery to break in a couple o’ new numbers; but 
Tubs didn’t feel good, so we called it off. 
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Remorse. Boy, I heard a whiz of a song today. 
It won’t be out for six weeks yet, but it’s a baby. 

Jimmy. Any good for Tub and me? 

Remorse. Great if you could get a couple o’ 
good patter choruses. 

Jimmy. Who’s got it? 

Remorse. Snyder. 

Jimmy. How does it go? 

Remorse. (Tries to recall song; hums) “Meet 
me at the station, dear.” (Turns up stage, gets 
ukelele, strums, tries to remember words, stops) I 
can’t remember the lyrics, but it’s a guy that meets 
his girl at the depot every day (Stops) Wait 
a minute—— (Sings) “We'll kiss good-bye and 
kiss hello with every train that comes and goes. So 
meet me at the station, dear.” 

Jimmy. That sounds good. 

REMORSE. Oh, it’s a sweetheart. 

Jimmy. I wonder if we could get it before we 
start to the coast? 

Remorse. I don’t know, but it would be a pip 
of a closing number. 

Jimmy. Good orchestration, is it? 

Remorse. Great—train effects—good swing—and 
all the chance in the world for patter. 

Jimmy. (Sits in armchair xR.) You know Stein- 
berg told Tubs yesterday if we had the right mate- 
rial we would be a big time act. He tells her “you 
people got a million dollars’ worth of class, but you 
need some one to write you some stuff.” 

Remorse. Yeah, they can all tell you what you 
need, but who’s goin’ to write it? I spent over six 
hundred dollars on this act of mine, and the only 
laughs I’m gettin’ are on my own gags. 

Jimmy. Yeah, that’s what I tell Tubby. “These 
wise guys can tell you what’s wrong, but not how 
to fix it.” (Knock at door.) 

REMORSE. Come in. 
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(Toney, the iceman, enters, carrying wooden bucket 
with ice.) 


Toney. Hello, Boss. Twenty cents piece? 

Remorse. Yeah. 

Toney. (Crossing toward ice box) Cold enough 
soon you don’t need no more ice, eh? 

Remorse. Oh, wait a minute, we don’t need that. 

Toney. (Looks in icebox) Sure you need ice; 
only a little piece here. 

Remorse. No, we're goin’ away for a coupla 
days ; bring some Friday. 

Toney. You goin’ away; whereabouts? 

Remorse. Over on Long Island; huntin’. 

Toney. You go an’ hunt for deers, huh? 

Remorse. (Busy again with dishes) No, ducks. 

ToneEy. Well, ducks putty good too. (Turns on 
Jimmy) You need ice today? 

Jimmy. I don’t know—ask the missus. 

Toney. Sure Mike—— (Crosses to door) Fri- 
day, huh? 

Remorse. Yeah. 

Toney. So long. (Exit Rr.) 

Jimmy. Say, kid, give me a good gag for just 
after Tubby comes on, will ya? We been usin’ a 
gag Lacy gave us, but we don’t get anything with it. 

Remorse. Well, I don’t know the new act. What 
are you doin’? 

Jimmy. Well, I open just the way I used to when 
I was doin’ a single. You remember. 

Remorse. Yeah. 

Jimmy. I got about three minutes that goes great; 
then I start a number. 

Remorse. The same one you used to do? 

Jimmy. No, this is a new one. (Sings) “I 
want a doll, I want a baby doll——” 

Remorse. Oh, yeah, I know it. 

Jimmy. Then in the middle o’ the second chorus, 
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she enters and goes across the stage without givin’ 

me a tumble—— (Rises, crosses, rehearsing busi- 

“iid ) I follow her—she stops—I bump into 
er—— 

Remorse. Yeah; the same business Anderson and 
Sloan do in their act. 

Jimmy. (A trifle embarrassed) Well,—no—not 
exactly. You see we change it a little. 
ee How?—that’s just what they always 

id. 

Jimmy. Well, I can’t tell ya just how, but—— 

Tuxpy. (Off stage) Jim—oh, Jim—— 

Jimmy. (Shouts) Here, dear. 

Tupsy. (Appears in door rR.) Say, “Light o’ my 
life,” what do you think I meant when I said 
“Hurry”? 

Jimmy. Now, don’t get hard, baby. I wuz just 
talkin’. 

Tussy. Just talkin’, an’ I’m just waitin’—you 
could have gone to the delicatessen a whole lot 
quicker. 

Jimmy. You get sore about nothin’. Remorse is 
tryin’ to give me a gag for the act. 

Tusny. Yeah, and I’m tryin’ to get supper. 

Remorse. I know a wow of a gag if it would fit 
in. 

Tussy. Where does it go? 

Jimmy. Right after you come on. 

Tussy. Well, that’s where we need it. (Crosses 
to c.) You see, Remorse, we go along fine, until I 
come on. 

Remorse. Well, that oughtn’ta sink ya. 

Tugsy. Is that a nasty crack? 

Remorse. (Hastily) No; I mean if you got a 
good start, you oughta get by with anything. 

Tuesy. Thanks. 

Remorse. Well, that is—I mean—where do you 
go sour? 
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Jimoy. Right after she comes on. 

Remorse. Well, go through it for me. 

Jimmy. All right (Comes c.) I don’t have 
to go through the opening ; you know that stuff—it’s 
just here when I come to the number. (Turns to 
Tussy) All right, Babe, get over there. (TUBBY 
goes L. REMORSE stands c. up stage. Jimmy and 
Tupsy start to rehearse act, facing REMORSE with 
backs to audience. Sings.) 

I want a doll, I want a baby doll. 

To play with me—to play with me. 

Just like the dollies 

They have in the Follies 
(Motions for Tuspy to cross) 

One that’s small or one that’s tall 
(Repeats motion) 

Or any doll at all 
(Repeats motion ) 

I want a doll 

I want a baby doll 
(Motions again) 

Won’t some doll hear my call? 
(Stops exasperated. Speaks) 

Say, dumbness, are you goan ta come on? 

Tussy. (Angrily) What do you mean? 

Jimmy. Oh, nothin’; I’m goin’ ta sing all night— 
come on—come on—that’s where you come on. 

Tussy. Well, you sing it twice, don’t ya? 

Jimmy. Listen, I’m tryin’ to show Bob where we 
go sour. 

Tussy. You was born sour. 

Jimmy. All right, if you don’t want to do it, let’s 
call it off. 

Tussy. Now what are you doin’? Gettin’ sore? 

Jimmy. No, but we are tryin’ to figger somethin’ 
out. 

Tupsy. Well, why keep it a secret? Tell me 
what you want me to do. 
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Jimmy. I want you to come on like you was alive. 
Gimme a chance. 

Tupsy. Gee, I wish I wuz as good as you think 
you are. 

Remorse. (Grins) Don’t quarrel, children. Your 
act is great. 

Tussy. No, but he makes me so mad. He never 
tells you what he wants you to do, and gets sore be- 
cause you don’t guess. 

Jimmy. (Angrily) All right, let’s call it off. 

Tussy. You make me so sore—— 

Remorse. Nix—nix—let’s start over. 

Jimmy. All right (To her) Now listen. 
Will ya come on where you*always do? 

Tussy. Go ahead—go ahead. You do your part 
—I’ll do mine. 

Jimmy. By goin’ to sleep, eh? 

Tussy. Say, listen. Do you want me to do this? 

Jimmy. If you can stay awake. 

Remorse. Cut out the fight. Let’s go. 

Jimmy. All right. (To her) Watch yourself. 
(Sings) I want a doll, etc. 


(An unkempt little slavey appears in door R.) 


Emmure. Mrs. Valentine—— Oh, Mrs. Valen- 
tine Somethin’s burnin’ in your place! 

Tussy. (Dashing to door; speaks angrily to 
Jimmy) There’s your dinner! But you gotta gab 
—you old women, you gotta gab! (Exit p., fol- 
lowed by Emmie.) 

Jimmy. I gotta gab! She didn’t say a word— 


not a word (Exit r.; calls off stage) See you 
later. 

Remorse. (Goes to sink, finishing dish drying. 
Sings) . 


Una-ki—a—Wiki—wiki—sweet brown maiden said 
to me, 
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As she ga-ve me language lessons on the beach at 
Wi-ki-kee. 


(Art, about REMORSE’s age, more rugged and quict, 
enters L., goes to armchair R., sits, cleaning shot- 
gun. Remorse, drying dishes, sings chorus 
through, sees a water-bug on the edge of the 
sink, slaps it off with towel, steps on it, con- 
tinues singing, repeating song.) 


Art. Hey, Caruso—— 

Remorse. (At sink; turns, stops song) What’s 
wrong? 

Art. Would you mind changing the record? I 
can stand your singing when you don’t repeat, but 
the encores are breaking my heart. 

Remorse. If I was singing for your benefit, I’d 
let you pick the song, but I’m singing to myself. 
(Sings on.) 

Art. (Rises—lays gun on armchair, crosses to 
REMORSE L., taps him on shoulder) Mr. McCor- 
mack, you can save a poor soul’s life by changing 
the tune. 

Remorse. I don’t want to save your life. 

Art. (Picks up carving knife from table) It’s 
not my life you’re going to save. 

Remorse. (Grabs Art’s wrist) I just washed 
that knife, and you’re getting oil all over it. Gimme 
it. (Takes knife.) Do you think washing dishes 
is a pleasure? 

Art. (Crossing up back of table to R.) It can’t 
be if you feel as badly as you sound. 

Remorse. (Wiping knife) You guys belong to 
the Old Man’s home if you can’t stand a little music. 
(Puts knife on table.) 

Art. (Looks up) A little what? 

REMORSE. Music! That’s what singing is. Mu- 
sic! 
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Art. If that’s music, I’d like to know your idea 
of torture? 

Remorse. (Washing silver) WWashin’ dishes for 
a couple of tin-horns that always get something to 
tend to after meals. 

Art. (Up to sofa with guns and rags) All right, 

precious, if you think washing a few dishes gives 
you the right to moan around here, sing your head 
off. 
Remorse. (Drying silver) And likewise, young 
feller, it ain’t only the dishes. I do the sweeping 
and everything else. If it wasn’t for me this joint 
would be a pig pen. 

Art. (At sofa, putting one gun in case) What 
am I supposed to do, kiss you? 

Remorse. (Putting silver in drawer of wash- 
stand) You and Leo throw butts all over the floor, 
and if I don’t clean them up, they stay there. What 
do you guys think I am, your stepchild? 


(Mrs. ConNneELLy knocks at door R.) 
Art. Come in. 


(Mrs. Conne .ty enters. She ts a fat, elderly wo- 
man who speaks with an Irish brogue. Has on 
her arm clean sheets and towels. Crosses to 
back of table.) 


Mrs. ConnEtty. Good evenin’, boys. 

Remorse. Hello, Mom. (Drying remaining 
dishes at sink.) 

Mrs. ConneLtty. Has the old man been up 
here? 

Art. No, he hasn’t, Mrs. Connelly. 

Mrs. Connetty. An hour ago I sent him down 
to sweep the steps and he hasn’t touched thim. 

Art. He keeps you busy, doesn’t he? 
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Mrs. CONNELLY. Aw, he’d try the patience of a 
saint. I suppose he’s up at the corner speak-easy. 

Remorse. I thought he was on the wagon. 

Mrs. ConnELLY. You thought no such thing. 
Ain’t he always up here bumin’ drinks? 

ReEmorsE. Only once in a while. 

Mrs. ConneLLty. Well, I don’t thank ya for 
givin’ thim to ’im, an’ I wish you wouldn't. 

Remorse. All right, Mom. (ArT wipes gun, 
looks through barrel and along barrel, pointing tt at 
Mrs. CONNELLY.) 

Mrs. ConneELLy. (Frightened, as she sees gun 
pointed at her as she turns) Don’t point that thing 
at me—— (Hand over heart) Fur the love of 
Heaven, what are you doin’ with the house full of 
pistols ? 

Remorse. We're goin’ huntin’, Mom. 

Mrs. ConneEtty. Huntin’, you say? It'll be a 
mirical if you don’t kill some wan. I’ve no use for 
thim things. You can no more depend on ’em than 
you can on a husband. i 

Art. There’s nothing to be afraid of, Mom. 
They’re not loaded. 

Mrs. CONNELLY. Many’s the poor corpse that’s 
had that said to ’em. 

Remorse. What’s Mike doing these days? 

Mrs. ConNELLY. The same as he always done, 
nawthing. 

Art. (Putting gun in case) Why, Mike worked 
all last year. 

Mrs. Connetty. A lot 0’ good that done any 
one around here. He never even paid his board. 

Emir. (Calls off stage) Mrs. Connelly—oh— 
hoo—— 

Mrs. ConNnELLY. (Crosses R. and opens door) 
What’s wanted ? 

Emmie. A feller wants a room. 

Mrs. Connetty. (Calls) ll be right down. 
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(To boys) “A feller wants a room’—— Emmie 
can’t learn to say, “A gintleman to see you.” (Exits 


Remorse. The poor Mop-up-us is in wrong again. 
(Putting dishes on shelf.) 

Art. (Crosses to sink; washes hands) She isa 
stupid little wretch. 

Remorse. (Puts silver in drawer of washstand— 
grins) You oughtn’t to say that. She always spoke 
well of you. 

Leo. (Enters R., throws hat on sofa) It’s all off, 
fellows. I can’t get away 

Art. (Dries hands, es up towel, etc.) How 
come? 

Leo. Oh, Woods went home sick, and I’ve got 
to sub for him. 

Art. The Dickens! Well, we can put it off till 
next week. 

_ Remorse. I can’t go next week. I'll be work- 
ing. 

Leo. Well, you fellows go ahead. (Crosses; sits 
r. of table.) We needn’t all lose out because I can’t 
go. 

Remorse. I hear there’s lots of ducks this year. 
(Puts linen and towels Mrs. CONNELLY brought in 
under washstand up c.) 

Leo. Yes, they say the hunting has been fine. 
You boys go ahead. I'll eat my share if you two 
are as good as you say you are. 

Art. (Crosses back of REMORSE to R.; puts hand 
on shoulder as he passes) What will you bet I get 
more ducks than you do? 

Remorse. (Back of table) You ought to. 
They’ll come closer to you, so as not to miss any of 
the laughs. 

Art. I’ll shoot all around you. (At sofa.) 

Remorse. I expect that, But if you get too wild, 
T can lay down to keep out of the way. 


y 
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Leo. (Laughs) You're a couple of old women. 
I don’t think either one of you could hit a barn. 

Remorse. I’m a darn good shot. (Takes off 
apron; hangs it on nail L. of alcove.) 

Leo. I'll believe you when I see something you 
shoot. 

Art. So will I. 


(Emmie knocks at door R.) 


Leo. (Sitting r. of table) Come in. (Rises.) 

Emir. (Appearing in door) Mrs. Connelly 
says youse is goin’ fishin’ 

Remorse. Hello, Mopupus. (Putting on shoot- 
ing jacket, which he gets from chair up v.) 

Emig. Hello. Huh, she says you was goin’ 
fishin. (Pauses awkwardly.) 

Art. We are going hunting. (Coming down t. 
of Emir. ) 

Emig. (Bashfully) That’s what I thought 
(Pauses, confused.) 

Leo. Did you want something, Emmie? (Mov- 
ing towards EMMI.) 
_ Emmtz. Yes, sir. She says you was goin’ fish- 
in’-—— 

ArT. Hunting. 

Emig. That’s what she says. So I brang: 

Leo. You did what? 

Emig. I brung 

Art. Brung? 

Emmure. Brought. 

Art. That’s better. 

Emig. (Laughs, embarrassed) My talk ain’t 
so good—are it: (Art looks at her.) Is it? 

Leo. Your language, you mean. 

Emmie. No, the landwidge is all right. It’s me. 
I don’t talk it good. (Scrapes foot, looking down.) 

Art. You don’t speak it well. 
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Emmie. No, sir, I don’t talk it—— (Pauses— 
catches breath) —well. 

Art. You are doing better than you were. 

Emmie. (Wriggles, drops eyes) Youse was fine 
to teach me it. 

Remorse. What was it you brang? 

Emir. (Points to Art) For him, only I never 
brang it. I brought it. 

Leo. Don’t kid her. 

Emule. I ama thick plug. (Almost crying.) 

Art. Emmie. (Pats her on back, and up to 
sofa.) 

Emmie. I ain’t so—so— (Struggles for words. 
Crosses quickly to and lays bag on table) I brang— 
brought some cake. (Bursts into tears; starts to 
door.) 

Leo. Wait, Emmie. (Jntercepts her) Remorse, 
apologize to Emmie. (Crosses to REMORSE.) 

Remorse. (With rough good humor, crosses to 
Emile and catches her in his arms) Why; Emmie, 
did I hurt your feelings? 

Emmie. (Struggles away from him) I know 
you never meant nothin’. 

Art. Thanks for the cakes, Emmie. 

Emig. Allright. (Dashes off door x.) 

ArT. You oughtn’t to make fun of her, Re- 
morse. 

Remorse. I was only joking. She always used 
to laugh when I kidded her. 

Leo. She wasn’t trying to do better then. (Looks 
at watch) Hadn’t you better get started? 

ArT. It is getting late, isn’t it? (Starts to pack.) 
I wish we had a good dog. 

Remorse. (Crosses to alcove) Yes, if we had 
that pup I found. (Turns on light, takes hunting- 
bag from nail L. of alcove, takes parcel of sand- 
wiches from breadbox, puts them in bag, gets ther- 
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mos bottle from washstand, puts it in bag, and 
stands back of table.) 

Leo. Are you going to start that argument over 
again? (Sits chair L. of table.) 

Remorse. Well, that was a good dog. 

Art. A goulash hound. 

Remorse. I know a dog when I see one. 

Art. (Crosses to Lto) Oh, boy! There’s an 
intellect for you. He knows a dog when he sees 
one! (To Remorse) How do you do it, Remorse? 
Sort of an intuitive feeling that you’re not looking 
atea (Cat wa. 

Remorse. (Back of table) That was a Pointer, 
and I could have made a good bird dog of him. 

Leo. Oh, have some sense, Remorse. Even if 
it was a good dog: 

Art. It wasn’t. It was a sausage meat 

Remorse. It was a Pointer. 

Art. Well, what difference does it make? The 
dog’s gone. 

Remorse. That’s the point. I’m paying my share 
—this is supposed to be my home, but you guys tell 
me what I can have. 

Art. (Fussing with guns) We donot. We tell 
you what you can’t have. 

Leo. (Crosses R.; gets hat) Fight it out. I’m 
going to get some cigarettes. (Exits rR.) 

Remorse. (Looks at watch) We've got to move 
if we are going to catch a nine-o’clock train. Are 
the guns packed? I got the lunch ready. 

Art. All set. (Picks up suitcase. Knock at 
door RK.) Come in. What is it? 

Emig, I thought I’d clean up whilst youse was 
gone, 

ArT. (Getting caps) All right, let’s go. (Slides 
suitcase to REMORSE.) 

Remorse. Shall we wait for Leo? 
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Art. No, we’ve got to rush or we will miss our 
train as it is. 

Emmie. I hope you ketch some. 

Art. So do we. (Throws cap to REMORSE— 
slings guns over shoulder—starts for door R.) 

Remorse. (Points L.) Let’s duck out the side 
way and grabataxi. (They cross to door L. Speak- 
ing as they exit) I’m going to get another dog, and 
I want to see some sap put a hand on him. 

Art. (Exits—voice off) Get one, and we'll can 
him. We can throw them out faster than you can 
bring them in (Voices trail off.) 

Emig. (Crosses to Rr. of table, sees bag of 
cakes, screams, calls) Oh, Art, them (Crosses 
to door L.) —cakes I brang: (Stamps) Darn 
—brought (Rushes back to table, grabs cakes, 
runs after them, calling—exiting L.) Wait—Art— 
a minute—them—those cakes! 

Leo. (Enters R. with paper bag containing roast 
chicken, puts it on table, crosses L., looks out door, 
runs to door R.—opens it) It’s all right. 


(Peccy appears in door. She is an attractive girl, 
neatly dressed, but pale and obviously fright- 
ened. She starts out.) 


Leo. Oh, you’re here. Come in. (She enters.) 
Sorry to keep you waiting, but those goofers were 
on the point of a quarrel. 

Prccy. That’s too bad. (Nervously looks about.) 

Leo. Their normal condition, but it doesn’t mean 
anything. They enjoy their fights. (Nervously 
moves towards her) Let me take your things. Sit 
down and make yourself at home. 

Peccy. (Reluctantly removes wraps) You have 
a pretty little place here. (Sits armchair.) 

Leo. (Places wraps on chair by writing table) 
It’s just so-so—— All right for three roughnecks. 
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(Comes down v. of Peccy) I'll fix a little drink. 
(Crosses to washstand; gets cocktail shaker.) 

Preccy. No—no—not for me, please. 

Leo. What? Not a cocktail? (Gets ice from 
icebox, crosses to sink, washes ice in shaker.) 

Peccy. Id rather not. 

Leo. All right. Then I'll fix a little spread. 
(Pause) Or perhaps you would rather go to a 
restaurant ? 

Preccy. No—no—this will be all right—that is— 
(Pause; confused.) 

Leo. If you would rather go to a restaurant, just 
say so. I only suggested coming up here because it 
seemed cozier. 

Peccy. It is—very much—I—I’m sure it— 

Leo. What’s the matter? You seem nervous. 

Peccy. (Laughs nervously) Do I? I’m sure 
I’m not J—I—think I’m a little tired. 

Leo. That’s too bad. You'll be all right in a 
minute. Do you like spaghetti? 

Peccy. (Eagerly) Yes, indeed. 

Leo. Good. I bought a roast chicken and I can 
cook some spaghetti. (Gets platier, crosses to 
table, puts chicken on it.) We'll have a little Ital- 
ian party all by ourselves. 

Prccy. (Crosses up to above table, quickly) Let 
me cook the spaghetti, please. I know how to fix it 
the same as the Italians do. 

Leo. (To cupboard) Good! And I’ll peel some 
Murphys. (Gets potatoes from under table in al- 
cove, puts them in pan, takes knife and sits L. of 
table.) 

Preccy. (Glancing around) Are all the things 
here? ~ 

Leo. (Peeling potatoes) Yep, there in the pan- 


t 


ry. 
Precy. Oh, surely. (Looks over shelves) Have 
you any garlic? 
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Leo. (Points) Garlic? I think so—in that to- 
bacco box. 

Preccy. (Points) This? 

Leo. That’s him. 

Peccy. (Opens box) Oh, yes, plenty of it. 
(Puts it on table.) 

Leo. (Peeling potatoes) You'll find everything 
there, I think. We are all spaghetti hounds here. 

Peccy. (Looking over shelves) I use a can of 
tomato paste. 

Leo. So do we. Isn’t there some there? 

Peccy. Oh, yes, of course. Here it is. (Gets 
can-opener from under stove, brings them down to 
table; starts to open can.) 

Leo. (Lays his hand on hers. She draws hers 
away) Let me open the can for you. (Rises.) 

Preccy. (Crosses to stove) This little pan will 
be all right for the sauce. (Picks up small frying- 
pan; brings tt to table.) 

Leo. Sure, Mike. (Opening can.) Oh, by the 
way, we have some grape juice, if those two In- 
dians haven’t drunk it all. 

Preccy. (Crosses up to icebox) That’s more my 
style! 

Leo. Yes. If they have I’ll go out and get some 
more. 

Peccy. (Getting butter from icebox) Not for 
me, please. 

(Looks under head of lounge) Here we 
are. (Gets out bottle) Oh, yes, it is full. (Crosses 
back to upper Rr. corner of table.) 

Peccy. (Brings butter and large spoon to table ) 
I am going to go right on with the cooking; I be- 
lieve I’m hungry. 

Leo. (Crosses back of Peccy to chair v. of table; 
starts to peel potatoes) Tl get these peeled, and 
we will have them on the fire in a minute. 

Peccy. (Fixing sauce) You know, Mr—Mr.— 
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(Gets knife from under stove; starts to cut up gar- 
lic.) 

Leo. Mitchell 

Pecey. Mr. Mitchell 

Leo. By the way, what is your name? 

Peccy. (Taken by surprise) Why, it’s—it’s 
Peggy 

Leo. Peggy—Peggy what? 

Peccy. Peggy Bryant. 

Leo. Excuse me for interrupting: You were 
going to say something. 

Peccy. (Cutting garlic and making sauce) Noth- 
ing important. I was just going to say I had been 
thinking of spaghetti all day. 

Leo. I see we are going to be great friends. 
Anyone who likes spaghetti is a pal of mine. (PEc- 
Gy hums, then laughs.) What’s the joke? 

Peccy. Oh, nothing. I was just thinking how 
differently things turn out from the way we had 
planned them. 

Leo. For instance? 

Peccy. (With a catch in her voice) I had 
thought I might cook for some one some day, but— 

Leo. (fKises, after pause) Listen, kid, if you 
don’t want to stay here—— (To her, back of 
table.) 

Peccy. I do—it isn’t that. 

Leo. But you seem to 

Prccy. (Laughs) This isn’t going to be a jolly 
dinner party if we take each other seriously, is it? 
May I have some grape juice? 

Leo. (Up to washstand, pours drinks) Surest 
thing you know. You’re a funny kid. (Look- 
ing at her) Tell me, is it (Down with drinks. 
Gives PEGGY one.) 

_Peccy. (Takes glass) It’s nothing, really. I’m 
silly sometimes—every one is, I fancy. Here’s your 
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health. (They cross glasses and touch each other's 
lips.) 

Leo. And yours 
his glass on washstand.) 

Peccy. (After drinking, puts her glass on table, 
raises her face, and after a pause she bursts into 
tears; crosses, sobbing, to armchair) Oh, no—no— 
(Sinks into chair.) 

Leo. (Follows her) What is it? (Places hand 
on her shoulder) What’s the matter? 

Peccy. (Desperately) Don’t touch me, please— 
I thought I could, but I Oh: (Sobs, rises 
u.R. side for coat.) 

Leo. But, little lady 

Peccy. ( Comes down to him, L. of armchair with 
coat in hand) It isn’t your fault. I spoke to you 
on the street—I asked you to bring me here—but I 
was hungry—and fainting, and tired enough to die. 
(Starts to put coat on.) 

Leo. (Takes hold of coat) Come, tell me about 
it. 

Preccy. (Holds fiercely to coat) Don’t—don’t 
try to stop me 

Leo. I’m not going to stop you, if you want to 
go; but you said you were hungry. 

Preccy. I am—I was—I’m not now. JI must 
have been mad to—— Please let me have my coat. 

Leo. Not if you are hungry. You’ve got to stay 
for—— 

Peccy. I can’t really—it would choke me 
can’t! 

Leo. Then let me give you some money. 

Pracy. (Releases hold of coat, sinks in armchair, 
crying) Don’t—don’t talk to me. 

Leo. But you can’t go away hungry. (L. of arm- 
chair, with coat in hand.) 

Peccy. (Sits up, fiercely) Ym a coward 
Last night it would have been so easy—I stood for 


(They drink. LeEo puts 
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an hour trying to summon courage, but I was 
afraid. (Sobs, face in hands.) 

Leo. Last night you stood where? 

Peccy. At the river’s edge. It was just one easy 
step in one direction and an endless, horrible jour- 
ney in the other, but I was afraid. So I came back 
and hid in the park until morning. 

Leo. You were out all night? 

Preccy. Yes—and when it started to get dark 
again I—couldn’t stand it (Sobs.) 

Leo. Well, you poor little beggar. 

Peccy. (Rises, wiping eyes) Now let me go, 
please! (Takes coat from LEO; moves a few steps 
toward door Rk.) 

Leo. But where can you go? 

Preccy. (Putting on coat) I don’t know. It 
doesn’t matter. 

Leo. Why, certainly it matters. Where do you 
live? 

Precey. Nowhere. 

Leo. But you must have lived somewhere before 
yesterday. Haven’t you any friends? 

Peccy. Not in New York. 

Leo. (Takes chair from RK. of table and places tt 
L. of armchair) Well, come on, sit down. Let’s 
talk it over. 

Preccy. Please—— 

Leo. Really, Miss—Miss Peggy—I want to help 
you. | suppose the manner of our meeting would 
hardly pass in a book of etiquette, but there are 
worse fellows in the world 

Peccy. (Crosses up, gets hat. Lro up; takes 
her by arm) I’ve told you I didn’t blame you—— 
Now please let me go. 

Leo. (Firmly) No. Tonight you might find 
courage to do what you couldn’t do last night. 
(Brings her down to armchair. Pray sits in arm- 
chair.) You are going to stay here. 
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Pecey. I can’t 
Leo. (Sits in chair he has placed u. of armchair) 
You must. There are three of us fellows here and 
we need a housekeeper. 
Preccy. Mr. Mitchell 

Leo. So Iam going to adopt you. 

Preccy. Adopt me? 

Leo. Exactly. I should say a brother would be 
an excellent thing for a girl in your position, and I 
am quite sure a sister wouldn’t do me any harm, so 
I adopt you. You are going to stay here as long as 
you care to stay. 

Peccy. (Soberly) I believe you mean that, Mr. 
Mitchell, but 

Leo. There are to be no buts. (Rises, puts chair 
back R. of table) 1 have adopted you and you can't 
help yourself. Take off your coat, little sister. We 
are going to have dinner. (Back of chair, R. of 
table.) 

Preccy. (Rises—laughs) How perfectly ridicu- 
lous. I’m going to wake up in a minute and find 
it’s a dream. 

Leo. (Crosses to PEeccy) There, that’s better. 
I’ve always thought I should like to have a sister 
who could laugh through her tears. (Mrs. Con- 
NELLY knocks on door off Rr.) Who the dickens is 
that? (Goes to door R.) Oh, Mrs. Connelly. 
(Pececy backs back of table.) 

Mrs. Connetty. (Pushes past him; crosses to 
R.c.) Who is the young lady? 

Leo. (Closes door) My sister. (By door R.) 

Mrs. ConnELLy. Your sister, you say? 

Leo. That’s what I said. Have you any objec- 
tions to my having a sister? 

Mrs. ConneELLy. No, I have not. 

Leo. She arrived in town an hour ago. That’s 
why I didn’t go hunting with the boys. 

Mrs. ConnELLy. But how—— 
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Leo. (Interrupting) If that’s not satisfactory, 
we can find other rooms. 

Mrs. ConnELty. You never told me you had a 
sister. 

Leo. No. I never told you I had a father, but I 
can prove that I had. In fact, I am quite like other 
people in that respect—I have any number of near 
and distant relatives. Perhaps you would like an 
affidavit to the effect that I am not an orphan. 

Mrs. ConNELLY. And you needn’t get sarcastic 
with me. God knows I’ve treated you boys right 
since you came here. But I 

Leo. We will move in the morning. 

Mrs. ConnELLy. I ain’t askin’ you to move, Mr. 
Mitchell, but a woman has a right to know who she 
is takin’ into her house. 

Leo. (Down Rr. a little) Quite so. Well, now 
you know. Peggy is going to keep house for us. 
Allow me to introduce you. Mrs. Connelly, this is 
my sister Peggy. 

Peccy. How—how do you do? 

Mrs. ConNnELLY. (Bows) How are you? You'll 
excuse me if I didn’t seem to be cordial. A woman 
can’t be too careful, what with Mrs. Tearney next 
door being arrested by the police, no less than a week 
ago, and her, poor soul, never knowin’ a thing 
against the people, until they landed in jail. Leo’s 
a good boy, and I’m glad to know you, but—— 
(EmMIE enters L. with broom and dustpan.) Well? 

Emmie. I was going to clean 

Leo. We won't bother you, Emmie; my sister 
will take care of that. 

Emmie. Your sister? 

Mrs. ConNELLY. That’s what he says. (Crosses 
to door R.) I’m not doubtin’ his word, but I’ll find 
out when the boys get back. If I’m wrongin’ you, 
young lady, I ask your pardon, but I’ve been in this 
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house for twelve years, and I can tell you it’s a funny 
world. Come on, Emmie. (Exits r.) 

Emir. (Stands t., staring at Peaccy) Your sis- 
ter is terrible beautiful, Mr. Leo. 

Preccy. Does your mother. Gi 

Emmie. Her? She ain’t no mother of mine. 
(Crosses R., just past armchair.) 

Precey._ Oh, I thought she was. 

Mrs. CoNNELLY. (Calls off rR.) Emmie 

Emmie. No. She’s hollerin’ for me. (To door 
R.—smuiles.) I’m the Mopupus. 

Mrs. ConNNELLY. Emmie 

Emmie. (Opens door and with a sharp tone 
yells) What! (Exits Rr. Does not fully close door. 
Leo goes to door and closes it.) 

Preccy. Really, Mr. Mitchell 
of table, towards LEo.) 

Leo. Leo. 

Prccy. Mr. Leo— 

Leo. No. Just Leo. 

Peccy. I feel as Don Quixote must have felt 
when he found that the giants were windmills. You 
are just a harmless boy, after all. 

Leo. H’m. I hope that’s a compliment. 

Peccy. I beg pardon? 

Leo. When a woman tells a man he is harmless, 
she usually means that he isn’t very interesting. 

Peccy. It is quite as though I had prepared to 
meet with a lion and had found myself confronted 
by a little woolly kitten. 

Leo. (Smiles) You’ve got to stop calling me 
names. 

Peccy. I’m getting befuddled. I mean I had 
fought all day against a visionary monster, who has 
turned out to be a nice generous boy. 

Leo. That’s better. (Crosses to L. of table in 
front) Now, let’s have our dinner. 

Peccy. I don’t want you to think I don’t appreci- 
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ate your kindness, but really, I’m not hungry now. 

Leo. All right, then—we can talk for a bit, and 
you can have lunch before you go to bed. 

Peccy. Mr. Mitchell, I can’t stay here. 

Leo. And you can’t go anywhere else. 

Peccy. I shall probably get in somewhere. 
(Crosses to get hat up R.) 

Leo. (Gets money from pocket) Well, if you 
won't stay here, you must let me loan you some- 
thing (Following her—back of table.) 

Peccy. You are very trusting, Mr.—Leo, lend- 
ing money to a stranger 

Leo. You are not a stranger. I have adopted you, 
you know. Which reminds me—how does my sister 
happen to be roaming about the streets of New York 
without a place to live? 

Peccy. My landlady locked me out when I 
couldn’t pay my bills. 

Leo. H’m—how much did you owe her? (Bravely 
taking money from pocket.) 

Prccy. Five weeks. (LEo puts it back quickly, 
crosses up, gets coffee can off shelf, brings it to 
table.) You see, I have been looking for an engage- 
ment, and I didn’t have a great deal of money when 
I came to New York. (Crosses to R. upper corner 
of table.) 

Leo. (Counting money in can, bills) An engage- 
ment ? 

Peccy. Yes, I am in the theatrical profession. 

Leo. Vaudeville? 

Pree; No, oh, no—— 

LEo. One of my gang is a vaudeville actor. How 
much do you owe this woman? 

Prccy. Twenty-five dollars. 

Leo. That’s more than I’ve got. (Pause) Do 
you suppose if you gave her part of it she would let 
you in? 

Preacy. I don’t know—— 
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Leo. Of course, if she didn’t, you could go some- 
where else. (Offers her money) Here, will fifteen 
help you out? 

Prccy. (Puts hands behind her) But if it’s all 
you .have—— 

Leo. Go ahead, I can get some from the boys 
tomorrow. (Puts coffee can back on shelf} But I 
think you are foolish not to stay here. Even if you 
pay your bill and don’t get an engagement at once, 
you'll be just as badly off five weeks from now as 
you are today. 

Remorse. (Off-stage t.) Hokum! You can’t 
even read a time table. 

Leo. (Surprised) The boys! 

Art. (Off stage Lv.) Oh, how did I know! 

Remorse. (Appears at door, looking back at Art, 
not seeing PEccy and Lro) Don't tell me—if I 
start any place with you again, I’ll look up the trains 
myself. 

Art. (Follows him) Oh, hell! (Throws hunt- 
ing coat and cap off through door v.) 

Leo. Boys,—this is Miss Bryant. (Back of 
table.) 

Peccy. (Faintly) How do you do? 

Remorse. (Down v.) Hello. 

Art. How do you do, Miss Bryant? 

Leo. (Hastily) Miss Bryant is a friend of mine, 
and she is in trouble. You see she hasn’t any place— 
that is—-she has no money and I’ve told her, she can 
come here until she gets work. 

Art. (Doubtfully) Yeah? 

Leo. I'll give her my room and bunk with one of 
you fellows; and by the way, if Mrs. Connelly asks 
you, Miss Bryant is my sister. 

Remorse. (Wisely) H’m 

Art. I see. 

Leo. (Crosses down to Remorse) Remorse, 
give me ten dollars. 
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Remorse. Do I look like a bank to you? 

Leo. Come on, fork over. 

Remorse. What for? 

Peccy. (Moves forward to R. lower corner of 
table) Oh, don’t take his money for me, please. 

Leo. He don’t mind. Do you, Remorse? 

Remorse. (Llaborately sarcastic) No...no... 
not a bit. 

Leo. (Turning to Peccy) Where is the place 
you have been stopping ? 

Preccy. In the next street. 

Leo. You will want to get your belongings. (To 
RemorsE) Come on, give me that money. 

Remorse. (Digs in pockets) Don’t hurry me. 

Leo. (To Peccy) Twenty-five, you said? (RE- 
MORSE gives him two ten dollar bills—realizes, grabs 
him by arm and takes one back.) 

Peccy. Yes. 

Leo. You can run around, pay the bill, get your 
things, and be back here in fifteen minutes. (Crosses 
to Prccy.) 

Peccy. But it seems such an imposition 

LEo. You are not imposing. The boys will be 
tickled to death to have you. Won’t you, boys? 

Remorse. Of course. 

Art. (Down vi.) Sure we will. 

Leo. (Hands money to Peccy) Here you are. 

Peccy. (Suddenly decides) Mr. Mitchell, I am 
going to take you at your word. But remember, I 
am going to keep track of what I cost you and pay 
you back with interest. 

Leo. We won’t worry about that. 

Peccy. I mean it. (Crosses to door R.) 

Leo. Forget it. Shall I walk around to help you 
carry your things? 

Preccy. (At door) No, I have only a handbag. 
It’s too late to have a trunk moved tonight. 
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Leo. All right. We'll have supper ready for 
you when you get back. 

Preccy. Thank you. (Crosses to door R., turns) 
I can’t tell you how grateful I am to you all. (Exits 
R.) 
Remorse. (Crosses to front of table, chest up, 
very extravagant) Some Queen! 

Art. Who is she? 

Leo. You know as much about her as I do. 

Remorse. What! (Whirls.) 

Art. You don’t know her? 

Leo. I met her on the street tonight. 

Remorse. Help! Murder! He meets a strange 
girl and hands her ten bucks of my money. And I 
give it to him. (Gets potato-masher, hands it to 
Art, leans forward, extends head) Here, knock ’em 
out. They’re no use to me. 

Leo. Don’t act like a saphead! 

Remorse. Saphead? Listen who calls me a sap- 
head! (To Art) A guy that meets a new skirt 
and begs her to take his bankroll—calls me a sap- 
head! 

Leo. I tell you she needed it. 

REMORSE. Sure she did—they all do. Did she 
get your watch? 

Art. Oh, boy! What a sucker play! 

Leo. (Angrily) Well, it’s my own money. 

Remorse. (Front of table) Your own money? 
What do you think that was I handed you? A 
coupon ? 

Leo. Well, if we are stung, I’ll pay you back. 

Remorse. Jf we are stung? We are stung. 

Leo. I said I’ll pay you back. 

Remorse. (Hotly) You know damn well you'll 
pay me back. 

ArT. (Down wt.) That’s why he couldn’t get 
away to go duck hunting. 

Remorse. Why go to Long Island for ducks 
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when Manhattan is swarming with chickens? (Takes 
potato-masher and hangs it up im alcove.) 

Art. (Moves to Leo) On the square, Leo, let’s 
feel your head. 

Leo. (Pushes ArT away) You're a couple of 
nice tightwads. The poor little devil is broke, with- 
out a room, hungry, and you two—— 

Remorse. Yes, she’s around the corner now wait- 
ing for another philanthropist. 

Leo. Talk to her yourself when she comes back, 
and you'll change your mind. 

RemorsE. When she comes back? Art, he thinks 
she’s coming back. 

Art. (Tapping forehead) How do you account 
for it? It wasn’t very hot today. (Sitting on 
table.) 

Leo. You’re a couple of wise-crackers. I'll just 
bet you she comes back, and let you write your own 
ticket. 

REmorsE. Sure she'll come back. She’ll come 
back with a wagon to get the furniture. 

LEo. She’ll come back, all right, and I want to 
tell you two something right now. You're going to 
treat her just the same as you would my sister if I 
had one. (Up R. to window.) 

Art. And if she does come back, where do you 
get off to bring a strange girl in here? 

Remorse. That’s what I want to know. I can’t 
support a woman for myself. Do you think I want 
to do it for somebody else? 

Leo. Right there we are going to stop. (Mad— 
down c.) You are not supporting her for me. 

Remorse. Well, it’s a cinch she is no relation of 
mine. 

LEo. We are taking her in because it’s the decent 
thing to do. 

Remorse. But J can’t keep even a dog in this 
place. 
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Leo. A dog and a human being are two very 
different things. (Moves a little x.) But since you 
feel the way you do about it, I’ll pay whatever it 
costs. 

ArT. You will not. If she comes back—I don’t 
think she will—but if she does, I’m willing to pay 
my share. (Crosses up c., gets cigarettes and match 
from matchbox on R. wall of alcove.) 

Remorse. Certainly. Do you think you’re the 
only guy that’s got a heart? 

Leo. (Crosses alittle r.) No. But I don’t want 
you fellows to think you’re getting the worst of it. 

Art. I’m willing to take a chance. 

Leo. Then what are you beefing about? 

Remorse. (L. of table) Can’t a guy express his 
opinions without he’s beefing? 

Leo. What do you call it? ‘You both act as 
though I done you a dirty trick by trying to help a 
poor, stranded girl. (ArT comes down; sits on 
front of table.) 

Remorse. (To Art) Can you imagine that? 
“ha says is he’s too tender-hearted and he calls it 

n’ 


Leo. All you said? You said the girl was a 
thief, that I was a sucker. 

Remorse. I did not. I leave it to Art. I only 
said you might get gypped 

Art. (Crosses back of LEo to armchair, slaps him 
on back) He didn’t mean it the way you took it, 
Leo. 

Leo. I don’t see how anyone could misunder- 
stand him. He called me a sucker—a boo 
(Art laughs.) 

Remorse. The rest is out, but that part goes. 

Art. (Sits in armchair) If she’s going to take 
your room, you'd better take your stuff out of there. 

Leo. (Sulkily to door c.) All right. I'll put my 
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things in your room. I can sleep here on the 
lounge. 

Remorse. Now youv're sore. 

Leo. No, I’m not. 

Remorse. Then don’t be a boob. You can bunk 
with me. 

Leo. All right. (Exits to his room c.) 

Art. At that, he’s a pretty good fellow. (Lights 
cigarette. ) 

Remorse. Sure he is. Not many guys would have 
brought a poor girl in here that way. (Back of table, 
taking things out of hunting-bag, putting them in 
their places where he got them, hangs bag on wall 
nail, ) 

Art. The only trouble with him is he’s too hot- 
headed. Ask him a question and he goes up in the 
air. 

Remorse. Sure. All you asked him was, who is 
she? (Puts packages of sandwiches back on top of 
bread-box.) 

Art. Well, I hope she’s all right, but I have a 
hunch he’s out twenty-five. 

Leo. (Appears in door with armrs full of Ba 
I thought you two were going hunting? 

Remorse. We was. But this guy can’t read a 
timetable. (ArT rises.) The train was only gone 
fifty-five minutes when we got to the depot. 

Leo. (Crossing to door L.) Im not going to 
move all those things tonight. (E-xrits.) 

Remorse. Chicken! Art, put the guns away, 
and I’ll start supper. 

Art. (Picks up guns and calls) Oh, Leo, what 
are you going to have for dinner besides this 
chicken? 

Leo. (Offstage) Spaghetti. 

Remorse. (Takes off shooting coat, puts it on 
chair up L. and puts on apron) Atta boy, the old 
dago shoestrings. (Takes pan of potatoes that Lro 
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was working on, sits L. of table and finishes peeling.) 

Leo. (Enters tL.) I just threw that stuff on the 
chair. I'll hang it up after a while. 

Art. That’s all right. (Exits with guns.) 

Remorse. (Sings) Una-ki-a-wiki-wiki, sweet 
brown maiden 

Leo. (u.) For the love Mike, Remorse, can’t 
you get along without singing? 

Remorse. Now listen here. You can ditch my 
dog, and turn this shanty into an orphan asylum for 
stranded chickens, but I’m going to sing when I feel 
like it. 

ArT. (Calls) Choke him, Leo. 

Remorse. And anyone who thinks he can stop 
me is coo-coo—— (Sings) Una-ki-a-wiki-wiki, 
sweet brown maiden said to me... (Points each 
syllable at Leo, using knife.) 


(ArT appears in door, nudges Lxo, then sings 
loudly.) 


ART. 

“Oh, believe me if all those endearing young 
Charms ” (As he crosses.) 

Remorse. All right, if you want to make it a 
contest, let’s go. (Sings loudly the same song.) 

Art. Get in, Leo. (Sings loudly.) 

Leo. (Looks from one to the other, trying to 
stop them; then sings) 

“Oh, they’re wearing them higher in Hawaii’”— 


(PeEccy appears in door; stands dumbfounded. Art 
sees her, stops shamefacedly, nudges REMORSE 
and crosses up R, REMORSE ceases singing. ART 
crosses up C. LEO looks up, sees her, gives a 
yell. All grin sheepishly.) 


Preccy. Is there something the matter? 
Remorse. (Grinning) No, it’s a song contest. 
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Peccy. (Smiles) But you are all singing at 
once. 

Leo. That’s self-defense. 

Peccy. (Laughs) And how do you decide the 
winner ? 

Remorse. The one who keeps it up the longest 
gets first prize. 

Peccy. (Smiling) How lovely! And what is 
the first prize? 

Art. A punch inthe nose. (REMORSE crosses to 
alcove; gets onions.) 

Leo. Well, let’s call it off. (Up to door c.) 
Your room is in there, Miss Bryant. 

Preccy. Thank you. (Exits c.) 


(REMORSE comes down, juggling onions, sits L. of 
table, takes pan with potatoes in it, puts it on 
lap and starts to peel them.) 


Leo. Well, was I right? (Down back of table.) 

Art. About what? (Sits armchair.) 

Leo. She came back. 

Remorse. She’s a swell-looking doll, ain’t she? 

Leo. And right now, while I’m on the subject, 
I’m watching you. 

ART. Tia, at 

Leo. Both of you. 

Art. I don’t know what you mean! 

Remorse. You’re watchin’ us? Who’s goin’ to 
watch you? 

Leo. I don’t need a watchman. 

Art. Oh, no, nothing like that. 

Leo. I just want it understood that no one here 
is to take advantage of this girl’s position by attempt- 
ing to make love to her. 

ReEMoRSE. But suppose she gets stuck on one 
of us? 

Leo, I don’t think we are in any danger. 
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Art. No, don’t be afraid, Remorse. We'll pro- 
tect you, if she does. 

Remorse. At that, I bet I could do a classy act 
with a dame like that. 

Leo. [ll bet if I catch you trying it, I'll bounce 
something off your head. 

Remorse. Yes? Well, if she falls for me it ain’t 
my fault. 

ArT. No, it’s his fatal beauty. 

Remorse. Oh, well, there was a girl in St. 
Louis 

Exo. -Oh ... . “(Groans.) 

Agr (Groans) (Oh; .. 

Leo. Who stopped at the same place you did— 

Art. Who had never been on the stage 

Leo. And she heard you singing through the 
wall 

Art. And knocked on the partition 

Leo. And now she’s a star. (ArT and LEO 
laugh.) 

Remorse. All right. You can kid 

Leo. I’m not kidding. I know the story by 
heart. 

Art. I’ve only heard it seventy times. Tell it to 
me. 


(PEccy enters door c.) 


Remorse. (Sees her) Go to—— 

Preccy. (In door) Shan’t I cook the spaghetti? 
(Comes down back of table.) 

Remorse. That’s my job. I’m the chef. 

Leo. Let her do it. She probably knows more 
about it than you do. 

Peccy. If I am to stay here, you boys must 
agree to something. 

Art. Allright. What is it? 

Preccy. For one thing, you are not to send out 
any laundry. I will take care of your linen. 
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Leo. But 

Peccy. I am going to mend and keep your things 
in order; I’m going to be a mother to you all. 

Remorse. (Puts dish in which are onions and 
potatoes on table, leans back, with extravagant ges- 
tures of shyness) My mother used to rock me to 
sleep. 

fe Yeah. I'll rock you to sleep. (With foot, 
still sitting in armchair.) 

Lro. (To Preccy) Don’t pay any attention to 
Remorse. He’s funny as a street corner. 

Peccy. Well, is it a bargain? 

Leo. If you really want to take all that work on 
your hands, but it isn’t necessary. 

Art. No, there’s no need 

Peccy. But I insist. 

Leo. All right, then, you’re the boss. 

Art. Remorse will wash the dishes for you. 

Preccy. Then it is understood. I am your mother 
and you are my three boys. 

Remorse. Good enough. You guys let her run 
things, will you? (With spint.) 

Leo. I won’t interfere. 

Art. Neither will I. 

Remorse. Say, Maw, can I have a dog? (To 
her, still sitting chair L. of table.) 

Leo. No! 

ArT. You can not. 

Precey. No, I’m afraid not. 

Remorse. I didn’t think I could. I just thought 
I’d find out. ; 

Peccy. You will have to show me where things 
are, and I'll start to keep house for you at once. 

Leo. Well, there in the pantry are all the dishes 
and food. 

Art. And the wine cellar is back of the sofa. 

Remorse. And the broom is behind the door in 
my room. Giggle that away! 
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Preccy. (Gets saucepan and spaghetti and brings 
wt to table) You three boys can’t know how happy 
you have made me tonight. (Breaks spaghetti in 
half and puts ut in pan) JI feel as I used to when I 
was a little girl and read about the good fairies who 
helped the Princess in distress. 

Remorse. (Peeling onions) That fairy princess 
stuff don’t go so good when a guy’s peeling onions. 

Leo. You have no soul for poetry, Remorse. 

Preccy. And I only regret I have not a father 
who is King, to reward you when he finds out what 
you have done for me. Since I haven’t a father 
who is King, or a mother who is Queen, and as I 
want to reward you, I’ll tell you what I am going 
to do. (Pause.) 

Leo. Weare all attention. 

Precey. I want you each to make a wish. 

Remorse. I wish 

Pecey. Not out loud. 

ArT. Well, what’s the idea? 

Preccy. You must each make a wish. 

Leo. (Smiles) I have made mine. 

Peccy. (To Art) And you 

Art. All right. I’ve wished. 

Remorse. When do these wishes come true? 

Preccy. Some day soon, when I am rich. 

Remorse. (Turns back to fixing onions) I 
might have known there’s a hitch in it somewhere. 

Prccy. (Still back of table) You know, I in- 
tend to be rich some day. 

Remorse. So do I, if they don’t catch me. 

Leo. We all intend to be rich some day. And 
now, as I refuse to be outdone in generosity, I want 
you to make a wish. 

Art. Sure, have one on me. (Still in armchair.) 

Remorse. (Still in chair t. of table) Yes, take a 
flock of ’em. 
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Leo. (Still r. of table) We don’t care for ex- 
pense. 

Peccy. There is only one wish I can make— 
there is only one wish in my heart tonight—I wish 
your kindness to me be returned to you a thousand 
fold, that 

Leo. Not fair. You must wish something for 
yourself. 

Peccy. Very well—then I wish that I may always 
have the friendship of the three finest boys in the 
world. 

Remorse. Say, fellows, she ought to be one of 
the “gang.” 

Pecey. The “gang”? 

Leo. Yes. You see, we three have taken a pledge 
to stick together, to share and share alike. If one 
of us succeeds, he is to help the other two, and if one 
of us fails, the other two are to help him. What 
belongs to one of us belongs to us all. 

Remorse. Do you want to join? (Rises, puts 
dish on table.) 

Pecey. Id call it a privilege. 

Art. Fair enough. Shall we administer the oath, 
fellow members? (Rises, up R. and gets phone 
book.) 

LEO. (Crosses down R.c.) We shall. Peggy, 
come here. (PEcGy crosses to R.c.) All right, Art. 
(Art comes down between LEo and PEaey very sol- 
emnly) Now, Peggy, raise your right hand, and 
place your left hand on the book of numbers. (RE- 
MORSE up to washstand and pours out four glasses 
of grape juice.) 

Preccy. (Does so) Like this? 

Leo. Correct. Art, proceed. 

Art. Now you must repeat after me. 

Peccy. I see. (REMORSE, after pouring grape 
juice, stands and listens.) 
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Art. I do solemnly pledge myself, not for a day 
or a week, but for all time (This pledge ts 
taken with sincerity. ) 

Peccy. I do solemnly pledge myself, not for a 
day or a week, but for all time—— 

Art. To stand by and share with the Gang: 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Peccy. To stand by and share with the Gang— 

Art. All that I possess, or may possess 

Peccy. All that I possess, or may possess 

Art. That, in good luck or bad, their interest 
shall be my interest. 

Preccy. That, in good luck or bad, their interests 
shall be my interest. 

Art. That I shall never hesitate to come to them 
in time of need. 

Peccy. That I shall never hesitate to come to 
them in time of need 

Art. And they shall never come to me in vain— 

Preccy. And that they shall never come to me in 
vain 

Remorse. That makes you an Elk. Now let’s 
have a drink. (Puts two drinks on table.) 

Leo. We take our membership quite seriously, 
Miss 

Peccy. Not Miss—to one of the Gang. 


(Art helps Prccy onto chair r. of table. Leo 
reaches across and gets drink from table. ArT 
takes one from table. REMORSE comes down L. 
of table with one in each hand and hands one 
across to Prcecy.) 


Leo. We take our membership quite seriously, 
Peg; we have made you a member of the most ex- 
clusive benevolent society on earth. I propose the 
health of our sister 
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Remorse. (L. Lifts glass) Our mother. 

Art. (R. of PEccy) Our fellow member 

Peccy. (On char x. of table) Gentlemen, I 
thank you. (They drink.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT il 
ScEnE: Same as Act I. 


At Rise: Stage very much neater and well-kept 
than in Act I. 


TimE: Eight months later. 


DISCOVERED: Prccy very busy straightening things 
about room, dusting chair L. of table. EmMMIE 
c., sweeting dust into dustpan. 


Emmie. Don’t you think so? 

Preccy. I wasn’t listening, Emmie. Don’t I think 
what? 

Emmie. Don’t you think Art is awful pretty, for 
a guy like him? 

Peccy. You shouldn’t say a man is pretty. 

Emmie. Most of ’em ain’t. 

Preccy. You should say he is handsome. A 
woman is pretty ; a man is handsome. 

Emmie. Thanks for learnin’ me that. 

Preccy. Teaching you that. 

Emig. Yes’m, I learnt a lot off’n youse people. 

Peccy. (Stands watching her) J think someone 
should teach you English. 

Emmie. Yes’m, landwidge. 

Peccy. Language 

Emmie. Yes’m. It’s brutal the way I talk it— 
speak it—ain’t it? 

Peccy. You’re doing better all the time. 

Emig. Yes’m. 
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Preccy. I should think reading would be good for 
ou. 
Emile. Yes’m, it would. 

Peccy. Why don’t you read some good books? 

Emmie. I can’t even read no punk ones. 

Preccy. (Moving to EMmiz) You don’t mean 
you can’t read? 

Emmie. Yes’m, I can’t. 

Peccy. How old are you? 

Emmie. I don’t know. 

Preccy. You can’t be more than eighteen. 

Mrs. ConNELLY. (Voice off rR.) Emmie—Em- 
mie! 

Emmige. (Shouts) Coming. (Crosses toward 
door) Now, lemme see. You says pretty is for a 
woman. 

Preccy. And handsome is for a man. 

Emmis. (Repeating) Pretty’s a she—hand- 
some’s a he—pretty’s a she—handsome’s a he 


(Mrs. ConNELLY knocks on door.) 


Preccy. Come. 

Mrs. ConneELty. (Enters with beer growler, 
crosses to EMMIE and hands her the growler) Here, 
you, and don’t be all day about it. And Emmie, 
don’t let the old man see you. (EMMIE crosses to 
door. To Pracy, as EMMIe exits rR.) You mustn’t 
let that ragamuffin bother you. She'll run you into 
the ground if you'll let her. 

Preccy. .She doesn’t bother me, Mrs. Connelly. 

Mrs. ConNELLY. Between her and the old man, 
I’m about crazy. (Crosses to door; starts out.) 

Peccy. Mrs. Connelly—Emmie has just told me 
that she doesn’t know how to read. 

Mrs. ConneLLy. No more does she. 

Preccy. Why don’t you send her to school? 

Mrs. CoNNELLY. (Sits chair below door x.) Lord 
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love you, she does little enough around here now. 
If she went to school, she’d do nawthin’, 

Peccy. It’s a shame for a girl to be as ignorant 
as Emmie is. 

Mrs. CoNNELLY. It’s worse than a shame. It’s 
criminal—there ought to be a law against it. 

Prccy. Couldn’t you manage to send her to night 
school ? 

Mrs. Connetty. It ’u’d be a waste o’ time. A 
gurull who can’t learn to wash dishes with’ut bust- 
in’ thim can’t learn nawthin’. 

Peccy. But she wants to learn. That’s why she 
comes up here so much. 

Mrs. ConneEtLy. Nawthin’ o’ the kind. She 
comes up here because she’s nutty over Art. It’s 
lucky Art Lindau is the kind of bye he is. 

Peccy. You don’t mean that Emmie is in love 
with Art? 

Mrs. ConnEtty. That’s just what I mean. If 
he comes in, she loses her head and falls all over 
herself. She stumbles and drops things. It’s dis- 
gustin’. 

Preccy. Poor little soul. 

Remorse. (Enters r—copy of “Billboard” in 
hand ; throws hat on sofa) Hello, everybody. How 
is Mrs. Connelly? 

Mrs. CoNNELLy. I’m fine, thank you. How’s 
yourself ? 

Remorse. (Crosses into room L.) Great. (Leaves 
papers in room.) 

Mrs. ConnELLy. That’s fine. Well, I must be 
gettin’ downstairs. (Crosses to door) Run down 
some time, Miss Mitchell, when the boys are out. 

Peccy. Thank you, I will. (Crosses to sink; 
washes hands.) 

Mrs. ConnELLY. Do that. (Evxits.) 

Remorse. (Enters from room) Where’s all the 
bunch? 
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Peccy. I don’t know. You are the first one in 
since noon. 

Remorse. Well, how goes the job hunt? Any 
luck ? 

Peccy. (Washing hands at sink, after hanging 
up duster) Oh, pretty good. I’ve had an offer. 
(Crosses to door Cc.) 

Remorse. Atta girl. (Sitting L. of table. PEGGY 
exits C. M1Ker knocks at door rR.) Come in. 

Mike. (Sticks his head in first, then enters, clos- 
ing door) Good evening. 

Remorse. Hello, Mike, what’s on your mind? 

MIKE. (Crosses to Remorse, holding up two 
postcards) A couple of postcards. They came on 
the last mail, so I thought I’d bring them up. (Hands 
them to REMORSE.) 

Remorse. Thanks. (leads the one addressed to 
him—sees that the other one is for Art.) 


(MIKE watches him for a second, then eyes bottle 
of whiskey on washstand. REMORSE pays nd 
attention to him. MIKE coughs; pause.) 


Mixe. It’s a cool evenin’. 

Remorse. Hm! (Pays no attention.) 

Mixe. I say—TI say it’s a little cold. 

Remorse. (In thought about the cards) Yeah? 

Mixe. (Eyes him) Ive been down sweeping 
off the walk for the old woman, and I got a bit of a 
chill. (With a side glance at the bottle.) 

Remorse. (Gets a glance at botile, enjoys MIKE 
hinting for a drink) That’s too bad. Mrs. Connelly 
ie me promise I wouldn’t, or I’d slip you a little 
shot. 

Mixe. (Starting to door x.) She could have 
saved herself the trouble. I don’t want a drink. 

Remorse. I was going to give you one anyway, 
but of course, if you’re not drinking. 
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Mixe. Well, I’m not (Quickly) That is, 
I’m not drinking for the sake of the drink. 

Remorse. Oh 

Mixe. Oh, no, no, no! Though it’s a good thing 
for stavin’ off the cold. 

Remorse. (Starting to get bottle and glass) We 
can overlook it when a guy is sick. (REMORSE 
brings bottle to table at back.) 

MIKE. (Sticks his old pipe in his pocket and 
crosses quickly to Remorse) Of course I don’t 
want you to think I’m spongin’ on you. 

Remorse. (Enjoying it) Oh, no, nothing like 
that. 

Mixe. (Stalling) I don’t think I ought to take 
it. 

Remorse. (Starts to put bottle away) All right, 
suit yourself. 

Mike. (With a sudden cough) Well, if you in- 
sist. 

Remorse. (Puts bottle on table before M1KE) 
Help yourself. 

Mike. (Having poured a small drink before 
Remorse said “Help yourself,” now fills up the 
glass) Thanks. (REMORSE moves L. of table. 
MIKE drinks.) 

Peccy. (Enters, sees him taking the drink) Oh, 
Remorse, you promised Mrs. Connelly you wouldn't. 

Remorse. One drink won’t hurt him. (MIKE 
swallows the last of it quickly and his hand reaches 
for bottle. Pracy, back of table, takes bottle away 
and puts it on washstand.) 

Mrxe. (To Remorse) God bless you. (Starts 
for door R., stops, turning to PEccy ) Ya know, Miss 
Mitchell, when a man gets along in years, and the 
cold gets into him, he needs a little nip once in a 
while to keep him goin’. (Looks at, Remorse) 
Thanks again. (Crosses to door R., looks back at 
Remorse and winks) Good evenin’. (Exits r.') 
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Remorse. Well, I guess the Gang is going to 
scatter for a while. 

Preccy. What do you mean? 

Remorse. (Hands Peccy cards) Came today. 

Peccy. From the War Department? 

Remorse, Our call. 

Peccy. But there is nothing for Leo. Didn’t 
they. (Puts cards on RK. side of table.) 

Remorse. They turned Leo down. 

Preccy. Turned him down? What do you mean? 

Remorse. You see, the three of us tried to en- 
list together. Art and me got past the sawbones, 
but they gave Leo the razz. 

Peccy. I don’t understand, Remorse. 

Remorse. The Doctor says Art and me are fine 
physical specimens, but Leo’s bellows leaks, so they 
gave him a one-way ticket home. 

Preccy. You mean Leo has lung trouble? 

Remorse. I don’t know. They said what it was, 
but I forgot. Maybe it’s his main spring. 

Peccy. Not his heart? 

Remorse. (Sill sitting chair L. of table) Maybe. 
Whatever it was, he ain’t invited; and Art and me 
got to fight this war by ourselves. 

Peccy. But you hadn’t told me you intended to 
enlist. When did you do it? 

Remorse. A couple of weeks ago. We decided 
' not to talk about it until we were called. 

Preccy. And all three of my boys enlisted with- 
out telling me a word? (Moving rR.) 

‘ Remorse. Well, you'll have one of us left, any- 
ow. 

Prccy. Yes, Leo, but—I am going to miss you, 
Remorse. (Turns to him.) 

Remorse. I hope they miss me when I get over 
there. 

Peccy. Oh, I hope so, too. 

Remorse. It makes a fellow feel kinda funny. 
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Peccy. It does—to think of you boys going—— 
Remorse. Kinda empty. 
Preccy. And lost. 
Remorse. I ain’t afraid 
Prccy. I know you’re not, Remorse. 

Remorse. Only I wish I was sure of getting at 
least one, then the best they could do is to break 
even. 

ore. You have to report on the fourth, you 
say! 

Remorse. Yes. That’s tomorrow (Starts 
to door tu.) Well, I guess I might as well get my 
junk put away. 

Preccy. Can’t I help you? 

Remorse. Nope. (Peccy sits r. of table. ReE- 
MORSE Stands in door L., facing off, in deep thought ; 
turns to Peccy, moving to her) I want to ask you 
something—— (Pause.) I was going to ask you 
before, only we all said we wouldn’t. 

Peccy. All said you wouldn’t? (Rises.) 

Remorse. Yes. Only now that I’m goin’ away, 
it won’t make any difference. 

Preccy. Well, what is it, Remorse? (Crosses 
back of table.) 

Remorse. (Moves to her—very shy) Do you 
like me at all? 

Peccy. You know I do. 

Remorse. Yes, I know. You like Leo and Art, 
too. 

Peccy. More than anyone I know. I care for 
you all very, very much. 

Remorse. I see—but you don’t like any one of us 
better than you do the others, do you? 

Peccy. I’m sure I don’t know—I love you all, 
but—— 

Remorse. But if I said I was nutty about you— 
you wouldn’t strangle with joy—— 

Peccy. Why—I—— 
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Remorse. (Comes toward her) Well, that’s 
what I am. I’m crazy about you. I don’t fall for 
many skirts—but you—well, if you ever want to rob 
a house, I’ll pick the lock for you. 

Peccy. (Embarrassed) That’s an odd way of 
saying you like a person 

Remorse. I ain’t sayin’ I like you. I’m sayin’ I 
love you. I do love you, Peg. We all said we 
wouldn’t make love to you, so I never told you be- 
fore, because I said I wouldn’t, but now, when I’m 
goin’ away, I thought you might—I thought maybe 
you—would—would care to—— 

Peccy. (Puts her hands on each of his arms) 
Remorse, any girl should be proud to have you say 
that to her, you should make some girl very happy 
some day. 

Remorse. But you ain’t the one. Is that it? 

Preccy. I wish I did care, Remorse. You are a 
splendid boy. A boy to make a woman proud 

Remorse. So you'll be a sister to me. 

Peccy. Oh, I don’t want to hurt you 

Remorse. (Drops down ut.) That’s all right. 
You can’t love a guy—to keep from hurtin’ his feel- 
in’s. I only asked because I thought if you did care, 
it would feel kinda nice to know I had a—wife wait- 
in’ for me. 

Peccy. (Goes down Rr. of table) Remorse, I’m 
awfully sorry. I think so much of you that it’s a 
temptation to say yes, even though I couldn’t mean 
it. But you—you wouldn’t want that, would you? 
(Crosses front of table to him.) 

Remorse. Sure not. I didn?t think you would 
care—only I hoped—you might... . a little. 

Peccy. You—you make me want to cry. 

Remorse. (Clasps her hand, shakes it) Forget 
it. We’re still little playmates, ain’t we? 

Preccy. Always, I hope. 

Remorse. Always—goes. 
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Peccy. And some day, I hope you'll find a girl 
who'll make you glad I said no. 

Remorse. Thanks. 

Art. (Appears in door) Hello, everybody. 
(Hangs up hat) What’s the conspiracy? 

Preccy. (To front of table) Oh, Art, our Re- 
morse is going; they have called him. 

Art. No. When? 

Remorse. The cards came today. There’s one 
for you, too. 

Art. (Looks around) Where—is it? 

Peccy. (Takes card from table and hands it to 
him) Here, they came in the last mail. 

ArT. (Opens it) Gee, that’s quick action. (Reads) 
Tomorrow? I'll have to tell the boss. 

Remorse. I’m going to get my stuff together. 
(Up to door t.) 

Art. I should say so. (Up for hat.) 

Remorse. I wonder if that little haberdasher 
around the corner is closed yet? 

Art. No. They stay open till eight o’clock, why? 

Remorse. (Gets hat, crosses to door) I’m going 
to run around and get a couple of boxes to pack 
some stuff in. 

ArT. Get one for me, will you? 

Remorse. Yes. (Calling back as he goes down- 
stairs R.) 

Art. (Calls after him) And oh, Remorse, get a 
ball of twine, too. 

Remorse. (Off stage) All right. 

Peccy. It’s going to be lonesome without you 
boys. 

ArT. Yes. Leo’s going to feel rotten, too. He 
was the first to say: “Let’s go!” and they didn’t pass 
him. (Crosses tov. Puts hat in room tv.) 

Peccy. But why? He looks as well as either of 


you. 
Art. I don’t know. I think it’s his heart. 
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Peccy. Is—is that very dangerous? 

Art. No, I don’t think so. Only it wouldn’t do 
in the Army. 

Precey. I suppose not. 

Art. (Looks about) And this is going to be our 
last meal together ? 

Precey. Oh, don’t say that. 

ArT. I mean for a long time. 

Prccy. I hope it won’t be such a dreadfully long 
time. 

Art. (Walks about nervously, then suddenly) 
Sit down, Peg. 

Prcey. (Sits by r. table) Am I being bossed? 

Art. (Sits on back of table) You know I’ve 
been thinking: 

Preccy. Yes? 

Art. This gang of ours has always made it a 
point to keep their word to each other. 

Preccy. I know you have. 

Art. We have several agreements, beside the one 
you pledged yourself to. 

Peccy. Have you really? Agreements that I 
don’t know about? 

Art. Yes. One of them we made after you came. 
We agreed that none of us were to try to make love 
to you. 

Peccy. (Rises) And you haven't. 

Art. No, we haven't. 

Peccy. If I had really been your sister, you could 
not have shown me more respect and consideration. 

ArT. I think you can thank yourself fer that, to 
a great extent. You seemed to accept us as brothers, 
and you have always behaved toward us as a sister 
should. 

Peccy. How else could I behave? 

Art. Being yourself, you couldn’t have acted 
differently. If you had been another person—but 
that isn’t what I started to say. It’s about this agree- 
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ment, if I told the boys I wanted to break it, I think 
they would let me. 

Peccy. Art! 

Art. Please let me tell you this. You have been 
with us for eight months, we have been a great deal 
together, and we’ve all been great pals. During those 
months—I didn’t realize it until I thought of the 
possibility of going away—but—I have come to 
think a very great deal of you—more than I believed 
I could think of anyone. 

Preccy. Oh, I’m sorry 

Art. Then you—don’t feel that way toward me? 
(Stands back of table.) 

Peccy. It’s—it’s hard to say, I think so much of 
you-—— 

Art. You know, I shouldn’t expect you to marry 
a fellow who might not come back, or who might 
come back—badly bent—(Smiling)—but if I could 
take your promise with me—if I could know that 
you were waiting—— (Turns body to v.) 

Peccy. Oh, Art, I do love you—— 

Art. (Turns, starts to her) Peg 

Peccy. Wait. I do love you—I love you so very 
much that it is almost impossible to tell you that I 
don’t care in that way. You are my big splendid 
pal, and I—I 

Art. Yes, I know (Slight turn away) But 
I’m not the man you would like to marry. 

Peccy. You’re not—not angry? 

Art. Angry? Why, God love your heart, no. I 
don’t see how you could love me, but I’ve had a lot 
of happiness just dreaming that you might. (Turns 
away.) / 

Pecey. (Puiting arms around him) Art, I’ve 
hurt you. 

Art. No, you haven’t, I’m used to not getting 
what I dream of. (PrEccy bursts into tears, buries 
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head on his shoulder. Art, arms about her) There, 
little sister, don’t cry. 

Remorse. (Enters with boxes, sees what he 
thinks is an embrace, drops boxes, raps on inside 
of door) Excuse me. (PEGGY runs off C. crying. 
RemorsE pauses, thinking he has lost to ART, crosses 
with extended hand to him) Congratulations. 

Art. Out of order. She’s crying—because she 
doesn’t love me. 

Remorse. Cryin’? She ought to cheer. (Crosses 
r.) I think she’s lucky. 

ArT. Perhaps. (Goes toward room.) 

Remorse. (Follows him) Oh, Art. 

Art. (Turns ) Well? 

Remorse. I got it, too. 

Art. No! You 

Remorse. Yes, if it’s any consolation to you, she 
ditched me, too. (They shake hands.) 

Leo. (Enters x.) I’ve got a laugh for you 
fellows. The little wop on the corner (Hangs 
up hat. Pause—looks at them) What’s wrong? 
Why so solemn? 

Art. We got our call 

Leo. You did? When? (Crosses to them back 
of table.) 

Remorse. (Crosses back of LEo, picks up boxes) 
Cards came today. We report for duty in the morn- 
ing. 
Leo. Both of you? 

Remorse. Yep, both of us. 

LEo. Gee, I’ll be the only one of the gang left. 

Remorse. (Crosses to Leo) No, you won't, 
there'll be Peg. 

Leo. Oh, yes, but (Shakes REMORSE’S 
hand) I wish I was going with you. 

Art. So do we, Leo. (Takes his left hand.) 

Remorse. (Consoling him) Yes, maybe they'll 
take you anyhow, if it lasts long enough. 
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Leo. Maybe. (Crosses to arm-chair, sits.) 

Art. By the way, Leo, I want to tell you some- 
thing—— (Crosses to Leo) I broke my word about 
Peg. 

Leo. (Rising sternly) You did? 

Art. Yes, I asked her to marry me. (REMORSE 
puts boxes in room L.) 

Leo. And she? 

ArT. Was very nice about it, but she can’t see 
me. (Up R.) 

Leo. Well, I don’t know that I blame you. She’s 
a mighty fine girl. 

Remorse. (Coming down ut.) Vl say she is. You 
guys never seen me runnin’ around after a skirt. 
But if she—— 

Leo. (Smiles and sits in arm-chair) You too, 
Remorse? 

Remorse. Me, too,—(Front of table)—four, 
six, eight. I fell so hard, it popped the buttons off 
my vest. 

Leo. Well, you’re going away, why don’t you 
talk to her? 

Remorse. Why don’t I? I did. 

Leo. You did? 

Remorse. I did. I figgered out a speech to break 
the good news to her, and blew up like a gasolene 
stove. I started to tell her I loved her like Shakes- 
peare would, and it sounded like I was askin’ her to 
have a drink. (Crosses L.) 

Leo. What did she say? 

Remorse. Plenty. 

Leo. But what? 

Remorse. Well, I haven’t got her line of con- 
versation, but when she finished I knew I was one 
of the singlest guys in the world. 

Art. (Down c.) She wasn’t angry, was she? 

Remorse. I should say not. She turned me down 
so pretty, I said thanks. 
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Leo. Where is she? 

Art. Inher room, crying. (Back of table.) 

Lro. (Rises) Crying? What for? 

Remorse. (Laughing, moving up L.) Because 
she don’t love this gorilla (To Art) Can you 
imagine that? 

Leo. It’s too bad to make her feel like that. 

Art. I’m sorry, but 

Leo. She'll be all right. 

Peccy. (Appears in door c.) Forgive me, boys, 
for being silly and crying—oh, Leo, have they told 
you? 

Lo. Yes. 

Precey. And our little family will be broken up. 

Leo. Not for long, I hope. (Stts in armchair.) 

Remorse. Well, come on, Art, let’s get packed. 
(Easy...) 

Art. I guess we'll get a chance to run into town 
before we go across. 

Leo. (Still thinking) Sure you will. 

Art. (Confused) Well, I’ve got to get my things 
together. (E-xtts L.) : 

Peccy. (Looks at Lxo, after pause) I—I’m . 
glad you aren’t going, too. (Back of chair R. of 
table. ) 

Leo. Beg pardon? 

Peccy. (Comes down, hand on his shoulder) 
I’m glad they didn’t take you, too. It’s too bad 
about your heart, but I shouldn’t want to lose all my 
boys. 

Leo. (Pats her hand) It’s going to be lonesome 
without the fellows. 

Preccy. Yes, it is. 

Leo. (Looking out front, thinking) But we can 
nae the place for them to come to when they get 

ack. 

Preccy. Leo, tell me something. If a woman 
loved a man, and suddenly had an opportunity of 
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making a career—an opportunity that she had 
prayed for, and worked for,—do you think she 
should give up the—the person she loved, or the 
chance of success? 

Leo. Why give up either? 

Peccy. She might have to choose between them. 

Leo. (Turns to her) Are you speaking of your- 
self? 

Peccy. I’m not going tosay. (Moves a litile v.) 

Leo. You are just asking for my opinion? 

Preccy. Yes. 

Leo. We... I should say she would have to 
decide that for herself. It would depend on how 
much she cared for the man, and how much she 
cared for a career. 

Preccy. (Moves alittle to him) But if she didn’t 
know and had to make up her mind within a few 
hours, if the opportunity was one that wouldn’t 
wait? 

Leo. Then I should advise her to take the op- 
portunity,—and later if she decided that a career 
was not what she wanted, give it up. 

Preccy. If you were the man—(LEo looks up)— 
do you think you would—would—wait ? 

Leo. If the man cares for you he will probably 
be too happy, if you decide to come back, to ques- 
tion your reason for leaving. 

Peccy. Yes, probably. (Sighs; moves up back 
of table.) 

Leo. Art is a good boy. 

Peccy. (Looks at him despairingly) Yes, 1 know 
he is. 

Leo. And if you care for him, I think he would 
be willing to wait. Why don’t you ask him? 

Peccy. (Impatiently) Because he doesn’t hap- 
pen to be the man. (Peeved at him, she crosses, gets 
scarf from above door r. and throws it around her 
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shoulders.) I’m going downstairs to the telephone. 
(Starts out R.) 

Remorse. (Enters t.) Say, Leo, those things 
in—— Where are you going, Peg? 

Peccy. Just to phone. (Exits R.) 

Remorse. Those things in the bureau drawer—I 
haven’t got any place to put them. 

Leo. (Rises, crossing to door Lt.) Leave them 
there. I’ll get them together for you tomorrow. 
(Crosses to door; calls) Oh, Art, come in here a 
minute. (REMORSE sits on L. arm of armchair.) 

Art. (Off) Coming up. 

Leo. (Crosses to back of table) Ive discovered 
something. 

Remorse. It must be important. You look like 
a judge. 

Art. (Enters Lt.) What do you want? (Down 
L. of table.) 

Leo. (Looks toward door x.) Ive just had a 
talk with Peg. 

REmorsE. Yea? 

Leo. And I can tell you something that may 
cheer you up a bit. I couldn’t find out which one 
of you it is. But she does care for one of you. 

Remorse. What makes you think so? 

Leo. She said so. She asked me to decide 
whether a career was more to be desired than a 
husband. 

Remorse. That don’t prove anything. 

Leo. She said she loved someone. 

Remorse. I hope I’m it. Not wishin’ you any 
bad luck, Art. 

ArT. What did you tell her? 

Lro. I told her to take the career. 

Remorse. (Falls off arm of chair back into chair 
—wails) Oh, he told her to take a career! That’s 
a friend, that’s a guy you depend on! (Raves) 
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We all swear we'll stick together and help each 
other, and he double-crosses me—— 

Art. Double-crosses you? What makes you so 
sure it’s you? (Sits L. of table.) 

Remorse. Well, it might be and, even if it isn’t, 
I'd be just as sore if he done it to you. 

Leo. (Crossing to REMoRSE) Don’t get excited, 
young man. She has a chance to do something big, 
from what she says, and I told her to go to it. Don’t 
worry, if she cares very much she’ll come back. 
(Crosses back to back of table.) 

ArT. Sure she will. 

Remorse. (Still sore) They never come back. 

Leo. You see, fellows, if she gave up this chance, 
she would always feel that she may have made a 
mistake, but if she goes through with it she will not 
stop caring for the fellow she leaves behind. 

Art. That’s right. 

Remorse. And this is a fine time to find out, 
just when some stiff is sharpening a bayonet for 
you. 

Leo. We don’t know which one of you it is, but 
I promise you both I will look out for her while 
you’re gone. 

Remorse. (Rises, crosses up to LEo, shakes his 
hand) Thanks, Leo. I’d rather leave her with 
you than anyone in the world, and if anything hap- 
pens to me 

Art. (Turns) To you? 

Remorse. Well, you know what I mean. If any- 
thing happens to us, tell her our last wish was that 
she should marry you. 

Leo. You overwhelm me. 

ArT. Don’t talk like an idiot, Remorse. 

Remorse. I don’t care, if one of us two don’t 
get her, I’d like to see Leo have her, ’cause I know 
he’d be good to her. 
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Art. Sounds as though he were giving away a 
kitten. (Rises and up L.) 

Leo. Well, that’s my discovery, fellows. I just 
thought I’d let you know. 

ArT. Thanks, Leo. 

Leo. And whichever one it is, I congratulate 
you. (Hears Peccy coming. Noise of PEGGY com- 
ing up stairs.) Careful! Here she comes. 

Peccy. (Enters x.) I’m sorry to be late with 
supper, boys, but there has been so much excitement 
I forgot. 

Leo. Don’t bother about supper. I’m going to 
give the boys a farewell banquet. We are going to 
a restaurant. 

Art. (At door t.) Good boy. Come on, Re- 
morse. Let’s finish packing. (Exits into room L.) 

Remorse. (Sings) “It’s a long way to Tipper- 
ary, it’s a ” (Crosses to door L.) 

Leo. And the song is out. 

Remorse. For once I quit singing. I’m too hap- 
py to fight. (Exits L.) 

Leo. They are two wonderful fellows, Peg. 
(Back of chair, r. of table.) 

Peccy. (Down R., front of armchair) Yes. 
Well, I am taking your advice. I’m going to take 
the opportunity that is offered. 

LEo. (Crosses down to her—offers her his hand) 
Good luck to you. I hope you are a big success. 

Peccy. And if I find I can’t be happy, I will 
take your advice again and come back. 

Leo. (Startled) Come back? You are not go- 
ing away? 

Preccy. (Watching him) Yes, that is what the 
opportunity means. It is going to take me very far 
away. 

Leo. When do you leave? 

Prcey. At once. I 

Leo. (Smiles) Then I will be the last. All the 
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gang scattered, just me left. (Crosses to chair R. 
of table.) 

Prccy. It’s such a wonderful chance. 

Leo, Take it. We can’t be together always, even 
if you gave it up—(Sits r. of table)—and decided 
to marry, I should lose a pal. So it amounts to the 
same thing whichever way you decide. 

Peccy. (Crosses to him—softly) If you—should 
ask me to stay... 

Leo. I don’t. 

Peccy. (Grimly) Very well, then, I'll go. 
(Exits to her room c.) 

Art. (Enters and crosses to door R.) Vve got to 
get in touch with the old man and let him know I’m 
going. 

Leo. Call up his home. (Rises and crosses to 
front of table.) 

(DOOR Slam Off t.) 

ArT. I’m going to. Want to take a walk? 

Leo. No, I'll wait for you. 

Art. (Calls) Oh, Remorse 

Remorse. (Off) What? 

Art. Come on. I'll buy a drink. 

Remorse. ,(Appears in door ut.) Oh, boy! 
Them’s sweet words. Wait till I get my hat. (Runs 
across to R., gets hat from sofa and follows ART 
off R.) 

Art. We'll only be gone a minute. (Exits R.) 

Leo. All right. (Sits on front edge of table.) 

Remorse. (Voice off) Hello, Mopupus. 

Emmure. (Appears in door; she comes breath- 
lessly to Leo) She’s a liar, ain’t she? Art don’t 
got to be no soldier, do he? 

What’s wrong, Emmie? 

Emmie. I never ast him, because I don’t believe 
her. She says Art went and—and—what-cha-ma- 
call it—you know—bein’ a soldier? 

Leo. Enlisted. 
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EmmMie. Yes, but he never, did he? 

Leo. I’m afraid he did, and Remorse did, too. 

Emmige. What for? 

Leo. Somebody has to be—— 

Emmiez. Got to be killed—but—you ain’t goin’ 
to stand for it, are you? 

Leo. What can Ido? (PEGcy appears in door.) 

Emmigz. Don’t let ’em. (Sees PEGGy—up to 
her) Youland on’em. Youse two could bluff ’em. 

Peccy. What is it, dear? 

Leo. Emmie has just found out about the boys 
enlisting. 

Emmie. (Fiercely) I won't let ’em be killed. 
Youse can let ’em go—but I won’t. (Dashes out 
door KR.) I won't! 

Leo. (Calls after her) Emmie, just a minute. 
(Follows her off. Leaves door open.) 


(Peccy stands looking after them. Thinks for a 
second, gets paper from writing-desk, takes it 
to c. table, writes note with pencil she brings 
down, goes up, gets coffee can, takes money out, 
puts note in can, puts it back on shelf. Goes 
into her room, comes out with grip and coat, 
puts them on table, puts on hat as she moves R., 
turns, sees Lro’s picture on bookcase, picks it 
up and looks at it.) 


Remorse. (Calls offstage) Oh, Peg—Peg, Leo. 
wants... (PrEccy puts down LEo’s picture and 
runs off L. REMORSE enters R. after door slams off 
L.) Oh, Peggy (Pause. Crosses to her door. 
Knocks.) Oh, Peg: (Crosses to door. Calls 
downstairs) Oh, Leo, she isn’t up here. 

Leo. (Off) Can’t hear you. 

REMoRSE. Come up. (Gets glasses and bottle; 
puts them on table. Sings “Tipperary.”) 

Leo. (Enters rR.) What’s wrong? 
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Remorse. (Pours two drinks back of table) She 
ain’t here. 

Leo. That’s funny. I don’t think she went out. 

Remorse. (Back of table) Boy! Is she a curly 
wolf ? 

Leo. (Back of chair x. of table) Your gift of 
beautiful language should endear you to any wo- 
man, Remorse. 

Remorse. You know, I’ve been thinking, and 
after we are married 

LEo. We? 

Remorse. That is, if I’m the guy. I want you 
fellows to come and live with us. Just the same 
as we always was—the only gang—only two of us 
will be hitched. 

Leo. It’s a wonderful dream, but I wouldn’t 
bank on it, Remorse. 

Remorse. Whynot? You said 

Leo. I did. But you know Art isn’t hard on the 
eyes. 

Remorse. Well, I ain’t no beauty, but no one 
ever went blind lookin’ at me. 

Leo. No, but you know, at the best, you’ve only 
got an even chance. 

Remorse. (Sighs) Gee, I’m glad I got the 
nerve to tell her. You know, it takes a brave man 
to look a doll right in the lamp and pull a Beatrice 
Fairfax on her. “Dear Miss Fairfax: I am a young 
man, twenty-five years old, and in love ” (Moves 
L. and back) “Love,” that’s the easiest word in the 
world to say, and it darned near choked me to death. 

Leo. It does take a lot of courage, doesn’t it? 

Remorse. Does it? Listen, if they knew a guy 
like me had enlisted, they’d stop this war before it 
gets too rough. 

Leo. (Crosses back of REMoRSE L. towards door) 
I wonder where Peg is? (ArT enters R. Shuts 
door.) 


seers t 
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Remorse. IJ’ll buy you a drink, Art. (Puts extra 
whiskey glass on table.) 

Art. All right. 

Emig. (Follows him on) Can—can I talk— 
speak, I mean—to—with you? 

Art. Surely. 

Leo. (Nudges Remorse) Oh, Remorse, I want 
to show you something. 

Remorse. (Looks at EMm1E) Oh, I see. (Fol- 
lows LEO into room L.) 

Art. What is it, Emmie? 

Emmie. (Stumbling through speech) Did you 
ever—did anyone ever tell you somethin’—that— 
maybe—that she loved you? 

Art. Why, no, I don’t believe anyone ever did. 

Emmie. I do. 

Art. (Clears throat) H’m, I—— 

Emmie. An’ I wisht you would—write me a let- 
ter from the war. Would you? 

Art. (8. of c., on line with door rR.) You don’t 
read, do you, Emmie? 

‘ EmMIeE. (R. of ArT) Leo’s going to learn me 
ow. 


Art. Learn? 
Emmie. Taught. 
Aan NG Ay. 


Emir. Teach me. 

Art. That's it. 

Emmie. And when I get teached—— 

Art. Eh? 

Emmie. When he learns me. 

Art. When you learn. 

Emig. Darn it! Sometimes it’s wrong and 
sometimes it ain’t. 

Art. When you learn to read. Is that what you 
want to say? 

Emig. Yes, sir. If you was to write, I could 
write back at you, if you would let me. 
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Art. I should be very glad to hear from you, 
Emmie. 

Emmig. Thanks. Leo says, if I want, he would 
get me in school, only it’s at night. 

Art. Night school—that would be fine. 

Emmie. Yes, sir. I wouldn’t be no dumb Isaac 
then, would I? 

Mrs. Connetiy. (Voice off) Emmie 

EmMIE. (Goes to door r.—calls off) Coming! 
(Crosses back to Art) Would you kiss me good- 
bye? (Art takes her face in his hands; kisses her.) 
Thanks. (Her head drops against Art’s chest. He 
turns her r. She exits rR. Art is affected by scene, 
turns, sees boys through door L., who evidently have 
seen and overheard.) 

Leo. Come in here! (REmorsE and LEo enter, 
laughing and kidding him.) Where’s Peggy? (Art 
closes door R.) 

Lto. She'll be here in a few minutes. (Sits L. 
of table. Remorse back of table.) 

Art. What’s wrong, Leo? You look as though 
you had lost your best friend. 

Leo. It’s nothing. 

Remorse. You're not worried about us, are you, 
old man? 

ArT. (Sits r. of table) Why, there’s nothing to 
worry about. We'll come back all right. 

Leo. It isn’t that, fellows, but it looks like a 
long, lonesome time ahead. Peg is going, too. 

Remorse. Going? Where? 

Leo. She didn’t say. Only this job, whatever it 
is, is going to take her away somewhere. 

Remorse. (Indignantly) And you're going to 
let her go? You, the guy I trusted to take care 
of her? 

Art. Oh, have some sense. He can’t help it if 
she wants to go, can he? 

Remorse. He could talk to her. 
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Leo. Suppose you talk to her yourself. 

Remorse. I will, as soon as she comes in. You 
guys leave everything to me. I should think you 
would want her to say. 

Art. (Rises) Quit crying, and let’s have a drink. 
(REmorRSE pours drinks.) 

Leo. (Raises glass) Fellows, I can’t go with 
you, but you know I’d like to. 

Art. Forget it. Here’s to the lucky man—to 
the man Peg loves. (They all drink.) 

Remorse. Thanks. 

Leo. (Nearly chokes) If rooting for yourself 
counts, Art, he’s got you faded. 

Art. (Sits on armchair) I'll say so. 

Leo. Say, boys, you know I was just figuring, 
we have six hundred dollars, and as you fellows are 
going away and we will be dividing the money, let’s 
count Peg in for a fourth. The poor kid’s clothes 
are not the best. 

Art. Sure—she’s one of the gang, isn’t she? 
What belongs to one belongs to all. 

Remorse. Sure—give her a fourth. (Crosses 
back of LEo, down L., with glass to get chaser at 
sink.) 

Leo. (Goes to alcove, gets money can and comes 
back to back of table) All right, I'll get it, and at 
dinner we'll divide it. Don’t say anything, though. 
Let it come as a surprise. 

Remorse. I don’t like this splitting up. I’m be- 
ginning to feel lost. 

Leo. (Has opened can) What the hello-bill! 

Art. (Rises) What’s wrong? 

Leo. It’s gone 

Remorse. Not the bank-roll? 

LrEo. This is the can it was in—wait (Pulls 
out note) “Dear Boys: Forgive me, but my chance 
has come. It’s a chance I may never get again, and 
I can’t take advantage of it without money———” 
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Remorse. (Aghast) Ha-ha! Laff that one off! 

ArT. Wait, Remorse! Go on, Leo. (To R. of 
table.) 

LEo. (Reads) “Without money. I am taking 
your savings, but only as a loan. I will pay you 
back some day.” (Drops note, turns, leans against 
eve back to audience) I wouldn’t have believed 
it! 

Remorse. Six hundred bucks. Six hundred 
bucks, and a million dollars’ worth of faith in hu- 
man nature shot to hell! 

Art. And she said she cared for us all! 

Remorse. What would she do to a guy she 
didn’t like? 

Art. It isn’t the money. I’d have given her my 
share if she had asked me for it, but (Crosses 
to R., then up R.) Well, I wish she hadn’t! 

Remorse. Well, that’s what you get. The wise 
guy always falls the hardest. 

Leo. I’m going to make good to you, boys. I 
brought her here. It’s up to me, I guess. 

Remorse. Well, I’m like Art; I don’t mind the 
dough, but it would come in handy. 

Leo. I'll pay it to you as soon as I can. 

Art. (Down to armchair) Not to me you won't. 
When we had six hundred dollars, it belonged to all 
three of us, and when we haven’t got six hundred 
cents, we are all three broke. That’s the agreement, 
and as far as I’m concerned, it stands. (Sits arm- 
chair.) 

Remorse. (Pause. Crosses to L. of Art, think- 
ing before speaking) Do you know, I’d give a leg 
if I could of said that, fellows? I always knew 
there was somethin’ different between us guys, and 
that’s it. I wanted to say that I didn’t care, that 
the money didn’t count, but I did care: losin’ that 
jack was like losin’ my right eye. (Up and down) 
There’s something inside of me that’s not a good 
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loser, but I want to be, so what Art says goes double. 
If I squawk sometimes, don’t pay any attention; 
I’m tryin’ 


(WARN Curtain.) 

Leo. (Turns front) That’s nice of you boys, 
but I want to make good. 

Remorse. We won't stand for it, will we, Art? 
Art. Nope. (Up R., gets hat, pauses, thinking, 
' awhile) I guess I'll walk around, fellows. (Exits 
R.) 
Leo. (Looking after him) Poor old Art! 

Remorse. (Crosses and sits r. of table) If an- 
other petticoat blows around here, I’m going to call 
a cop. 

Leo. And you, Remorse? (Back of table.) 

Remorse. I’m all right. I'll get over it quicker 
than Art. He’s a moody guy—he thinks about 
things. 

Leo. (Plays with cork of bottle which is laying 
on table) Yes, he’s a dreamer. That’s your great 
good fortune, Remorse. You don’t dream. You 
see, when a fellow dreams, and has faith in his 
dreams, they take on reality to him; they become 
part of the world he lives in, and when they explode 
as most dreams do, he has only half a world left. 
The ugly, sordid half. The lovely gauzy play- 
ground where his spirit went to gaze and play is 
gone. 

Remorse. I wonder—I wonder if you didn’t 
care a little, too? 

Leo. (Puts cork in bottle) I hate to think how 
much I cared. 

ee (Sighs) A fine oil can she turned out 
to be! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 
ScENE: The same. 


Time: Christmas Eve, 1918. 

The stage is dark. Through the window can 
be seen the snow-covered housetops. ART en- 
ters, takes off his overcoat, hangs it up, looks 
about to see if any of the boys have come in; 
picks up newspaper he has brought in, stretches 
out on sofa, and reads. He has turned on the 
lights as he enters. 


(Mrs. Connetty knocks at door R.) 


Art. Come in. 

Mrs. ConneELty. (Enters, carrying wreaths and 
Xmas bells) Good evenin’. 

Art. (Rises) Good evening, Mrs. Connelly. 
(Comes c.) 

Mrs. CONNELLY. Sit down, sit down. Ya don’t 
have to get up on my account. 

Art. That’s all right. 

Mrs. ConNELLY. How are you feeling? 

Art. (Laughs) Never felt better. You people 
seem determined to have me an invalid. 

Mrs. ConneEL.Ly. Well, you are looking more like 
yourself than you was. 

Art. (Good naturedly) Why not? Nothing 
about a broken arm to worry over. 

Mrs. ConnEtty. Well, you wuz a pretty sick- 
looking bye whin ya got back. 

Art. Not having anything to do. Loafing around 
a hospital would make anyone sick. 
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Mrs. ConnetLy. Will it disturb ye at all if I put 
up some Christmas things? I like to make Christmas 
cheerful. 

Art. No, no! Go right ahead! I'll help you. 
(Mrs. ConnELLy puts wreaths in armchair.) 

Mrs. ConnELLy. Not with your arm the way it 
is. 

Art. (Laughs) The doctor said to use it as 
much as possible. (Raises it halfway) Look! 
Pretty good, eh? 

Mrs. ConNELLy. Fine! That’s a lot better than 
it was. 

Art. It’s great. Well, what are we going to do? 
(Picks up small wreath from armchair) Wreaths 
in the windows first? 

Mrs. ConNELLY. Wait. I told that loafer to 
come up and lend a hand. (Crosses to door R.) 

ArT. We don’t need him. Come on, we can 
have everything up in no time. (Crosses and puts 
wreath on table.) 

Mrs. Connetty. (By door x.) It’s not that, 
but he’s been restin’ for five years, and needs exer- 
cise. 

Art. How’s he been behaving? 

Mrs. ConnELLY. Well, now that you mention it 
—in thirty-five years I don’t believe he’s behaved at 
aM. (Art smiles. Mrs. CONNELLY calls through 
door RK.) Michael! (No answer. Turns to ArT) 
Now, he heard me. (Calls again) Mike! (No 
answer—to Art) T’ll bet if I go downstairs he'll 
wish he’d answered. (Calls again) Mike Connelly, 
are you comin’ up here or am I comin’ down there? 

Mixe. (Off rR.) I'll be up in a minute. 

Mrs. CoNNELLy. You better be. (Turns back 
into room) I don’t know what I ever done to de- 
serve him. 

Art. (Smiling, puts his arm about her) You're 
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a great faker, Mrs. Connelly. You wouldn’t have 
Mike different than he is if you could. 

Mrs. ConneEtty. (Laughing) You know, I 
don’t think I would. Aggravatin’ as he is, ya can’t 
help lovin’ the ould fool. But don’t tell him I said 
so. 
Art. Afraid he'll get conceited? (Picks up two 
bells and crosses to table with them.) 

Mrs. CONNELLY. Get conceited? Why, there’s 
nothing to him but conceit. (Takes wreath up tow- 
ards window) And it’s too bad; he was a fine bye 
whin I first met him. 

Art. (Holding up large bell) Where shall I 
hang this, on the chandelier ? 

Mrs. ConneELLy. (Puts wreath on writing desk, 
without turning) I have two of them. Which is 
the biggest? (Turns and comes dowmstage.) 

Art. (Comparing the big with the little one, hold- 
ing up the big one) I—think—this one. 

Mrs. ConNNELLY. Well, that one goes on the 
chandelier, and the other (Looks about, as she 
turns back to audience; is in front of armchair) 
Ya can put over the stove. (Art carries bell to 
alcove. ) 

MIKE. (Enters x.) Did—did ya call for me? 

Mrs. ConneELLy. (L. of armchair) I did. I 
want you to help me get these things up. 

Mixe. All right. Where—where do you want 
them ? 

Mrs. ConneELty. (Sees Art can’t do it with his 
arm) Go help Art put that bell up. 

Mike. (Crosses to Art) I'll do that. 

Art. Mike, you look younger all the time. (Hands 
him the bell.) 

Mike. (Climbing on chair that Art has placed ) 
I’m as good a man as I ever was. 

Mrs. ConneELLY. And that’s nothing to brag 
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about. (Fixing the wreath that she put on the writ- 
ing-desk to cord of window shade.) 

Mike. (On chair, with spirit) Well, whin I was 
twenty years old, I could carry more than any man 
on the docks. 

Mrs. CoNNELLY. (Goimg down to armchair for 
another wreath) And now that you’re sixty, you 
can carry more than any five men. (Goig to Cc. 
door with wreath and seeing him doing nothing) Go 
ahead—go ahead! Help Mr. Lindau with them 
things. (Exits c.) 

Mike. (Climbing down off chair) The auld 
woman wants every one to have a merry Christmas 
but me. 

Art. Oh, I wouldn’t say that, Mike! 

Mike. Well, it’s true. (Cautiously, looks after 
Mrs. CONNELLY—into room c.—then turns to ART) 
When Remorse was here, come Christmas time, he 
used to say to me—he’d say: “Mike, a bit of cheer 
is due us.” 

Art. And he’d pour you a drink, eh? 

Mixe. (Back of table) He would that. It’s a 
pity you haven’t heard from the lad. It would have 
to be the likes of him to have something happen to 
him. 

Art. (L. of table) You liked Remorse, didn’t 
you, Mike? 

Mixe. I did. A finer boy never lived. (Mov- 
ing toc.) Just such a lad as I was once myself. 

Art. (Gets bottle and glass from under wash- 
stand) If he was here he’d pour you a drink, but 
he isn’t, and so I’ll do the honors for him. 

Mike. (Eyeing door c.) Well, bein’ it’s Christ- 
mas time. 

Art. Don’t let her know I did it. (Pours a 
drink.) 

MIKE. (Sees her coming) Look out—look out— 
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look out! (Passes back of table; gets busy with 
things. Mrs. CoNNELLY enters.) 

Art. (Not having time to hide bottle, covers up 
by saying) Sure you don’t care for anything? 

Mixe. No—no, I always believe in havin’ the 
work done first. 

Mrs. Connetty. Art Lindau, are you offerin’ 
him a drink? 

Art. Well, I did, being Christmas, you know, 
but he wouldn’t take it. (Puts bottle on wash- 
stand.) 

Mrs. CoNNELLY. He better not take it if he 
knows what’s good for him. 

Art. (Coming down to L. of table) We were 
just speaking of Remorse. 

Mrs. ConNELLYy. Oh, the poor lad. He was a 
wild one. 

Mixe. But it was a man’s man he was. 

Art. (Picking up small wreath from table) Yep. 
Where do these small ones go? 

Mrs. Connetty. Tack thim over the doors. 
(Picks up the two remaining wreaths in armchair 
and crosses to door R.) I'll take the rest of these 
upstairs. (Turns in door) When you're through 
there, come up and I'll tell you what else to do. 

Mixe. I'll be right with you. 

Mrs. Connetty. All right. (Exits R.) 


(Arr takes hammer and nails from their shelf 
alcove, starts for door L. to put wreath up, tak- 
ing chair from L. of table. MIKE, seemg him, 
crosses L. to ART.) 


Mixer. Here—here, I’ll do the hammering. 

Art. I’m afraid you'll have to, Mike. I can’t 
manage it with this wing. (Giving MIKE hammer 
and nails. ) 

Mike. (Climbing on chair) That’s all right. 
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It’s a pleasure to do things for you boys. Ya al- 
ways appreciate what a man’s done for you. (Side 
glance at Art.) 

Art. You're not quite in the center. A little to 
the left. 

Mrxe. (Moving nail) How’s that? 

Art. That’s better. (MIKE drives nail. ART 
hands him wreath. MtKeE hangs it.) We'll get this 
one next. (Takes wreath from armchair, takes 
chair from R. of table and puts it in front of door 
c.) 

Mixe. (Climbing down off chair and putting tt 
back u. of table) Yes, I says to Cassidy, down at 
the corner,—no later than last night. (Crosses to 
door c.) I says, it’s a pleasure to know some people 
—(Climbing on chair)—whin they’re the kind 
(Hammering nail, hits finger) When they’re the 
kind—that knows how to treat a man. (With a 
look at Art, who hands him wreath. He hangs tt 
and climbs down; puts chair back R. of table.) 

Art. (Smiles as he gets Mixe’s “treat a man,” 
goes R., moves char from below door R. to in front 
of and upper side of door RK. and leaving enough 
room for Mrs. ConneELty to enter below it) All 
right. One more and we are all set. Then we'll 
sneak a little nip. 

MIKE. (Crosses to Art) It’s not that I care for 
anything more than the spirit of it. (Crosses to 
Art—climbs on chair) A man likes to know that 
he’s remembered. (Hammers in nail. Art has got 
wreath from armchair, puts it on MiKeE’s head like 
a crown. MIKE turns to see what has happened. 
Art, by this time, is crossing to washstand and is 
getting bottle out.) 

Mrs. Connetty. (Calling off r.) Mike—oh, 
Mike! 

Mike. (Nearly falling off chair; grabs top of 
door) Put it away! Put it away! 
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Art. (Hurriedly puts bottle away under wash- 
stand, straightens up and looks over shelves inno- 
cently) Tough luck. 

Mrs. ConnELLy. (Enters R.) Are you through 
with him, Mr. Lindau? 

Art. Yes, all through, Mrs. Connelly, and thank 
you. 

Mrs. ConnELLy. (Starts for door R.) Merry 
Christmas! (MuixKe climbs off chair and puts tt 
back to position below door R. and crosses up; puts 
hammer on bookcase.) 

Art. Same to you. Drop in on your way down, 
Mike. (Winks at him.) 

Mrs. Connetty. (By door r.) He'll do nothin’ 
of the kind. This is one Christmas I’m goin’ to 
keep my eye on him. (Exits. MIKE starts to fol- 
low lke a lamb.) 

Art.  Phist (MIKE turns and starts for 
Art, who starts to get bottle.) 

Mrs. Connetty. (Enters) Mike! Come on 
here! (Exits rR. Mike wheels quickly and starts 
for door x. Art laughs, gets paper, sits in armchair 
and reads.) 

Leo. (Enters) Merry Christmas! 

Art. Yeah! What makes you think so? 

Leo. (Puts hat and coat on rack) -Who put up 
the decorations? 

Art. Mrs. Connelly brought them up. 

Leo. (Crosses to table) This has been a short 
year. 

Art. (Lays down paper) Yes, only three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to it. What’s doing down- 
town? 

Leo. Nothing as usual. Any luck? (Crosses to 
sink L., takes shoe rag from shoe box below sink and 
dusts his shoes; washes hands.) 

Art. Just a feeler. I think I get started Mon- 
day. 
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Leo. Good boy! Shall we go to a cafe, and give 
them the once over? 

Art. (Still in armchair) No. Id rather loaf 
around here. Wish some of the bunch would run 
in. We could have a little game. 

Leo. Let’s call some of them up. 

Art. No use. On Christmas Eve everybody is 
having a good time of his own. 

Leo. (Crosses to chair R. of table—turns chair 
with its back to Art and sits astride tt) Boy—last 
year was a Christmas for me. I'll never forget it 
if I live a thousand years. 

Art. You didn’t have me beat. I saw a vaude- 
ville show on the back of a truck, without music, ate 
dinner standing up, marched six miles over the 
roughest roads in France to the most God-forsaken 
hamlet on earth, and slept with a mule. 

Leo. Well, at least you had company. 

Art. I'll say I did, millions of ’em. 

Leo. And TI was alone. I walked around all the 
places where the gang usually hangs out, but every- 
thing was deserted. I didn’t see a soul all day. I 
wouldn’t be as lonesome as that again for a farm in 
Georgia. I finished the day getting pickled, all by 
myself. 

Art. Oh, yes, I did have a little fun. We held 
up some Frenchmen and took a couple of bottles of 
cognac away from them. But outside of that, the 
day was a failure. 

Remorse. (Starts to sing off x.) “Oh, how I 
hate to get up in the morning: “a 

LEo. Well, I’m darn glad you’re here tonight. 

Art. You’re not as glad as I am. 

Remorse. (Voice off—sings) “Oh, how I hate 
to get out of bed. But the saddest news of all is to 
hear the bugle call: You got to get up! You got to 
‘get up! You got to get up in the morning!” 

Leo. Listen, it’s Remorse! 
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Art. It sounds like him. (They rush to door, 
throw it open. Remorse rushes in. He is in uni- 
form, overcoat and service cap. Breaks off singing 
as he enters.) 

Remorse. Ah, Mon Dieu, mes enfants! (Kisses 
Art, who has opened the door, on both cheeks, 
crosses to LEO, kisses him on both cheeks. Is now 
between them) Je souis—heaureaux—a—vous— 
chee (In very bad French.) Oh—how the hell are 
you? 

Leo. Crazy as ever. 

Art. When did you get back? 

Remorse. About two months ago. 

Leo. (Shaking his hand) The old boy himself. 
(Pushes him away) Stand over there. Let’s have 
a look at you. (Remorse spins, does curtsy, finger 
to chin.) 

Art. I thought you were going to write, you 
little stiff. : 

Leo. Yes, I’ve got a darn good notion to punch 
your head, at that. (Swing.) Do you know how 
many letters I’ve had from you? 

Remorse. (Down x.) How many, sweetheart? 

Leo. None. 

Remorse. You got them all. 

Leo. I thought so. You didn’t write a letter 
while you were over there. 

Remorse. Yes, I did. Lots of them, but she 
couldn’t read English. (To Art) Remember the 
day I saw you at Lucerne? 

Art. Yes, I told Leo about it. 

Remorse. She was a bambino, oh, la-la! 

Leo. Been mustered out? 

Remorse. (Crosses to Leo) No, I’m on leave. 
I think the enlisted men are gettin’ the worst of it. 
How did you get out, Art? 

Art. Had my shoulder broken. (Raises arm 
port way) That’s as high as I can raise it, 
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Remorse. Have you anything to drink? 

Leo. (Winks at Art) Do you think we are 
going to break the law, giving booze to a uniform? 

Remorse. You don’t have to give itto me. I'll 
take it. Where is it? 

Leo. I didn’t bring any in. I thought we might 
go out for the evening. 

Art. Don’t break the kid’s heart. Give him a 
drink. 

Remorse. (Laughs) Ha, ha! Seems like old 
times. (Shaking their hands. Sings) 

“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here 
(Art and LEo join in) 

What the hell do we care? 

What the hell do we care? : 

Hail, hail, the gang’s all here, 

What the hell do we care now? Whoop!” 

. .. The old bunch! 

Leo. (Gets bottle and glasses, pours drinks back 
of table) How come they didn’t make you general, 
Remorse ? 

RemorsE. They couldn’t find me. When I 
wasn’t buried in mud, I was out of sight behind 
dirty dishes. 

Leo. Did you see any fighting ? 

Remorse. A couple of times. Not very much, 
though. I was in soft when they found out I was 
an actor. They kept me busy entertainin’. 

Leo. (Steps down w. of table after pouring 
drinks) Step to the bar. 

REmorsE. (Crosses to back of table) Merci, 
Monsieur. Did you learn any French, Art? 

ArT. (Crosses from R. to table and picking up 
drink ) . Enough to know you don’t speak it. (They 
all drink.) 

Leo. (Sits L. of table) You say they kept you 
busy entertaining, Remorse? (Art sits on arm of 
armchair.) 
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Remorse. (Sits R. of table) I should say they 
did. No program was complete without me. (Pause.) 
Say, did you guys ever find out what became of 
Peggy? 

Leo. No, why? 

Remorse. Well, I seen her. 

Art and LEo. Where? 

Remorse. If it wasn’t her, it was her twin. One 
night we had a show and some movin’ pitchers, and 
the woman in the pitcher was Peggy. 

Art. (Sitting on armchair) What was the pic- 
ture? It’s easy enough to find out. 

Remorse. I don’t remember. The dame’s name 
was on the screen, but it wasn’t Peggy. 

Leo. What was it? 

Remorse. Arnold, or somethin’ like that. Yes, 
I think it was Arnold. 

Art. You must have been mistaken. 

Remorse. Maybe, but it looked so much like her, 
I looked to see if my wrist watch was gone. 

Leo. I wonder She said this chance would 
take her very far away! 

Art. What of it? She 

Leo. Los Angeles is very far away. 

Remorse. If you don’t think so, get stranded 
out there. 

ArT. Well, the worst luck I wish her is that she 
may never be in a position again where she'll have 
to borrow (Sits in armchair.) 

Remorse. Borrow! The jails are full of people 
for borrowing the way she done. 

Art. Yes, but when you stop to think of it, it 
isn’t very easy to be a woman and find oneself 
broke in a city like New York. 

Remorse. Did anyone ever tell you that it was 
easy to be a man and be broke in New York? 

Art. No, I didn’t say it was. But, at least, a 
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woman has a pretty hard row to hoe, when she’s 
trying to make her way in the world. ' 

Leo. No, when you take everything into consid- 
eration, you can’t blame her so much. 

Remorse. I don’t blame her, with three beauti- 
ful come-ons bankin’ their money in a coffee can. 
Only she ought to be ashamed. It was too easy. 

Leo. Let’s talk of something else. What did 
you think of the war? 

Remorse. (Sits) Not very much. According 
to the dope sheet, this was the biggest and best pro- 
duction of its kind ever staged, but the only part of 
it I liked was the trip home. 

Leo. Sorry we didn’t know you were coming, 
Remorse. We could have had a little Christmas 
party for you. 

Remorse. That’s all right. Merry Christmas, 
anyhow. (Slaps Lro on chest; up to sofa, taking 
off overcoat and puts it on sofa.) 

Leo. Same to you. 

Remorse. How long have you been back, Art? 

ArT. Since last July, but I have been in the hos- 
pital until two months ago. 

Remorse. Are you working? 

Art. No, I expect to get started on Monday. 

Remorse. (Down L. of Art) Oh, say, how’s 
your affinity? 

Art. My affinity? 

Remorse. Yes, the Mopupus. 

Art. Oh, Emmie 

Remorse. Did Mrs. Connelly can her? 

Art. (Still sitting on armchair—winks at Lro) 
No, she’s still around. 

LEo. (Crosses to door Rr. and exits) Yl call her. 
She’ll be glad to see you, Remorse. 

Remorse. Go ahead. (As he exits) Did she 
ever write the letters back at you? (Sits chair R. 
of table.) 
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Art. (Feeling for a match) Yes, I got three 
and then they stopped. 

Remorse. Get out! Did she really learn to 
write? 

Art. (Having no matches, crosses up to stove 
and lights pipe) After a fashion. They were hard- 
ly to be remembered for their elegance, and they 
e painfully hammered together, but I could read 
them. 

Remorse. She wrote three and then quit? 

ArT. Yes. 

REMoRSE. Somebody beat your time while you 
were away. (Down L.) 

Art. Think so? 

Remorse. You can always judge a man by the 
kind of skirts that fall for him. (Chuckles) She 
was a darb! 

ArT. Wait till you see her. (Up to chair v. of 
table, foot on chair.) 

Remorse. “She says youse was goin’ fishin’ ”’— 
(Laughs immoderately) Oh, Baby! (Suddenly) 
Say, listen! Why don’t you marry the girl? 

Art. Stranger things than that have happened. 

Remorse. There wouldn’t be anything strange 
about that. I think you’re made for each other. 

Art. I shouldn’t wonder. 

Remorse. Sure you are. A Mopupus and a 
grave-digger. What could be sweeter? 

Art. And oh, by the way, when she comes up, 
no kidding. 

Remorse. What do you mean, no kidding? 

Art. Just that. You have a sense of humor 
that isn’t always kind and I won’t let you hurt her. 

Remorse. Why, you poor bum! Who wants to 
hurt her? 

Art. I suppose you don’t intend it, but there is a 
sting in a great many things you say. (Sits L. of 
table.) 
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Remorse. (Jndignantly) Ym home five minutes 
and I get a bawlin’ out. Anybody’d think I was 
your husband. 

Art, (Laughs) No, but on the square, old man, 
you don’t always stop to think 

Remorse. I don’t have to stop to think. I think 
without stoppin’. When a guy has to stop and 
think, he’s sunk. 

Leo. (Enters r.) Here we are, Remorse. This 
is Emmie. 


(Art rises. EM™MIE enters Rr. She is neatly dressed 
and her carriage and manner are in striking con- 
trast to the girl she was.) 


Remorse. Huh (Rises. Falls back in a 
mock faint into Art’s arms; as ART puts him on his 
feet he looks at Emmte as if he didn’t see well.) 

Emig. (Extends hand) I’m awiully glad you 
are back. We have been worried about you. 

Remorse. Says which? 

Arr. Aren’t you going to shake hands? 

Remorse. Sure. (Takes a step forward) Sure. 
(Shakes hands unth her) How are you, Emmie? 
(Presses hand to eyes) Nope, I don’t believe it. 

Emig. It was Leo. If there is any credit due, 
it is his. I am just beginning to realize what a task 
it was. The civilizing and educating of a mop-up- 
us. 
Leo. I enjoyed every minute of it. 

Remorse. Well, by golly, I’m proud of you, Em! 
I got a notion to kiss you. 

ArT. One of the advantages of having an edu- 
cation. 

Remorse. (Turns to Art) Don’t you think she 
ought to be kissed ? 

Art. (Starts for Emote. Art grabs REMORSE 
by arm and swings him u.) I do. I’ve thought so 
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for some time. (Crosses to her) As a matter of 
fact, we’ve talked about that very thing. (Puts arm 
around her) WHaven’t we, dear? 

Emmie. (Presses cheek against his shoulder) 
Uh-huh. 

Remorse. What? 

Art. Allow me to present my fiancee, Mr. Morse. 

Remorse. What are you doin’, kiddin’? 

Art. Nope, congratulations are in order. 

Remorse. I can congratulate you, but I think 
she gets a tough break. 

Emmie. That isn’t nice to say, even in fun. 

Remorse. I take it back. (Holds out hand) 
Congratulations, Em. (As they shake hands) 
Stick to him and try to make a man of him. 

Art. (Shoves him away) You little worm. 

Remorse. Kiddin’ aside, fellows. I’m darn 
happy for both of you and I wish you all kinds of 
luck. 

Art. Thanks, old man. 

Emmie. I don’t want to run away, but I’m help- 
ing Mrs. Connelly with some Christmas presents, so 
if you 

ArT. (c.) That’s all right, dear. We just 
wanted you to say hello to Remorse. 

Emre. (Rr. of Art) It is good to see you 
again, Remorse. (Crosses to REMORSE.) 

Remorse. (Crosses and hugs her) Not as good 
as itis to see you. (Releases her) But listen, doll. 
Don’t ever give me another shock like that. I ain’t 
built to stand it. 

Emmie. (Crosses r.) I'll try not to. (Starts 
for door) And now, if you'll excuse me 
Remorse. Sure, run along. Merry Christmas. 

Leo. (Sitting in armchair) And Merry Christ- 
mas (Takes Emmte’s hand as she passes him.) 

Emmie. (Stops in door) Thank you. I’m sure 
this is the happiest Christmas I have ever known. 
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Art. We left some things downstairs for you. 

Emmiez. Yes. But I haven’t opened them. You 
know, it isn’t Christmas until after twelve. (E-xits 
R. 
Senos (Crosses and slaps LEo on back) Kid, 
you are a wizard. I couldn’t have made a better 
job of it myself. 

Leo. Keep your eye on him, Art. 

Remorse. (Crosses to back of table) Say, did 
you fellows say we were goin’ out some place? 

ArT. (Sits L. of table) Yes, just for a little 
party. : reget 

Remorse. Then I’m goin’ to get into civilian 
clothes so they won’t be feedin’ me grape juice. 
(Pours out three drinks.) 

Leo. Seems like old times, don’t it? Remember 
Christmas two years ago? 

Remorse. Do I? (Pouring drinks) We all 
hung our socks on the gas stove and Peg trimmed a 
tree for us. 

ArT. She was a picture that night, wasn’t she? 

Remorse. She was a picture any night. 

Leo. And what a supper she cooked! (Raises 
glass) Fellows, I propose a toast. Wherever she 
is, whatever she may be doing, here’s a long life and 
a pleasant one to the only lady who was ever a 
member of our gang. 

Art. (Raises glass) To Peg! (Rises.) 

Remorse. To the only skirt that ever trimmed 
me when I was sober. (They drink.) Where’s my 
stuff ? 

Leo. What stuff? 

Remorse. My clothes. 

LEo. (Rk. of table) In your room where you left 
them. 

Remorse. Well, I’m goin’ to get dressed. 
(Crosses to door L., slips on water as he passes ice- 
box, looks at boys in disgust, takes pan from under 
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icebox, which is overflowing, pours it into sink, puts 
pan back, looks at boys, who are laughing) You 
ae haven’t emptied that since I went away. (Exits 
L. 

Art. The kid looks great, doesn’t he? (Puts 
bottle and glasses back on washstand.) 

Leo. Better than I have ever seen him. 

Art. The Army put them in condition, all right. 


(Emmie knocks at door x.) 


Leo. Come in. 

Emmie. (Appears in door, suppressing excite- 
ment) Leo—Art—we—are going to have a glori- 
ous Christmas ! 

Art. Of course we are. 

Emmure. Oh, I’ve got something wonderful for 
you. 

Art. (Crosses to her. Leo back of table) For 
me? 

Emmie. For both of you, for all of us! 

Leo. Good! Shall we hang up our stockings? 

Emmiec. No—no—just all go in the other room. 
(Points L.) And stay until I call you. 

Art. You’re not going to bring your presents 
up now? 

Emmie. Yes 

Art. But I thought someone said Christmas 
wasn’t until twelve o’clock. 

Emme. It isn’t really, but oh, gee—I brang 
youse somethin’ 

Art. (Laughs, catches her in his arms and kisses 
her) All right, now, what did you brang? 

Emmie. (Struggles away from him) Oh, please 
—I can’t tell you what it is. Won’t you go in the 
other room? (Pushing him toward door vL.) 

Leo. (Going to door) Looks like the other room 
for us, Art. Come on. (They start to door.) 
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Emmie. And don’t come out till I call. 

Art. All right 

Emmyie. And don’t you peek 

Leo. We can peek just a little, can’t we? 

Emote. If you do 

Art. (Pushes Leo off ahead of him Lt.) We 
won't. Come on, Leo. 


(The following scene is played in subdued tones. 
EmMIE goes to door as they close it, listens to 
make sure they are not within earshot, then runs 
across stage and, opening hall door, beckons 
someone to enter, pressing finger to lips to en- 
join silence.) 


Emmiec. (Whispers) Come on. 

Mrs. Connetty. (Enters r. with arms full of 
bundles which she deposits on table) There’s enough 
o’ thim. 

Mike. (Follows Mrs. CONNELLY on. He carnes 
Xmas tree and 1s all in from lugging it up the stairs) 
Where—where do you want it? 

Emmie. (In half whisper) Anywhere. It doesn’t 
matter. (He places it up R.c. Motions to PEccy 
off R.) Come on 

Peccy. (Enters, stops just inside of door. She 
is beautifully dressed and carries several bundles. 
Gives a little squeal of delight) It hasn’t changed a 
bit. 

MIKE. (Crosses to door xR.) Anything else? 

Preccy. No, thank you, that’s all. And—Mr. 
Connelly, merry Christmas! 

MIKE. (All in and disgusted that he has not got 
a drink) What do I care! (Evits r.) 

Mrs. CONNELLY. (Crosses to door) I got to be 
gettin’ back downstairs. I can trust the old man for 
ten minutes, but no longer, and I don’t want me pies 
to burn. 
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Peccy. (Takes Mrs. Connetty’s hand) I’m 
awfully glad to see you again, Mrs. Connelly. 

Mrs. ConNELLY. Thank you. (Goes to door) 
T'll be back up after a bit, and blow yez all to a 
drink. That is, I will, if the right honorable Mr. 
Connelly doesn’t find the bottle. (Exits r.) 

Preccy. (Crosses to EMmMiE; kisses her) Emmie, 
you doll, I can hardly believe my eyes. 

Emote. You're going to spoil me if you aren’t 
careful. 

Preccy. Shall we call the boys? 

Emile. (Crosses toward hall door x.) No, wait. 
I’m going downstairs. You call for them to come 
when I’m gone. (Darts out door R.) 

Peccy. (Hesitates, then comes c., calls loudly) 
You may come in now. 

Art. (Followed by Leo and Remorse, bursts into 
room shouting) Merry Christmas Merry. 
(The sight of her arrests the greeting they are for- 
mulating and there 1s an embarrassed silence, broken 
by Remorse.) 

Remorse. Well, I am a son of a gun! 

Leo. Peggy! 

Peccy. (Self-consciously) Merry Christmas. 

RemorsE. Merry Christmas. 

Peccy. (Back of table—after a slight pause) 
Aren’t you glad to see me? 

Art. (L. of Prccy—steps forward, extends 
hand) Of course we are. 

Peccy. Don’t you want to kiss me? (Art kisses 
her. 

Resist (Down t. To Leo) He’s got a hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars’ change comin’ 

Precey. And you? (Passes Art and stops uncer- 
tainly, looking at LxEo, passes him to REMORSE) 
You—you are thinking—you’re all hating me 
(Almost crying.) 
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Lro. (Crosses to her x.) You know better than 
that. 

Preccy. Then please—please be glad to see me. 
(Bursts into tears. They all rush to her, patting her, 
helping her off with coat and hat, all talking at once, 
ad lib. until they get her coat and hat off and put 
them on sofa and get her into armchair. Following 
three speeches are spoken together.) 

Remorse. Gimme your lid! How sorry I am 
you come back. You'll need a riot squad to get away 
again. 

Art. Don’t cry, Peggy. We didn’t expect you, 
but we are glad you are here. Let me take your 
coat. 

Leo. Come on, little friend. We mustn’t feel 
badly tonight, now that we are all in the dugout. 

Remorse. (Breaks the ad lib.) Yes, lay off the 
shower this Christmas. (From this point speeches 
separate for continuity of dialogue, back to table.) 

Leo. (Back of v. corner of armchair) Of course 
we are glad to see you, Peggy. You surprised us 
a bit, but you know we're glad. 

Art. (L. of Leo) If you knew how many times 
we have wondered where you were and what you 
were doing, you’d know how glad we are. 

Remorse. I should say so. We was just drinkin’ 
a toast to ya, wasn’t we, fellers? 

Peccy. And you haven’t been angry? You didn’t 
hate me when you found out what I did? 

Remorse. Can you imagine that? Why, we was 
the bluest bunch in New York that night. 

Peccy. And you didn’t think I had stolen your 
money ? 

Remorse. (Expansively) No—no—— (Clears 
throat and finishes lamely) We just happened to 
notice it was gone. 

Preccy. Oh, boys, if you could only know how 
unhappy I have been, thinking of that wretched 
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money. It wouldn’t have been taken if I hadn’t been 
sure I could pay it back in a few weeks, but things 
didn’t work out as well as I expected—and—I don’t 
see how I ever did such a contemptible thing when 
you had all been so good to me. 

Remorse. Forget it. I says to the gang, “It’s 
just like having it in the bank.” 

Art. (Up stage) Oooh! 

Remorse. Didn’t I, Leo? 

Leo. (Grins) No. 

RemorsE. (Sheepishly) Ill tell you the truth, 
Peg. I was the only one who hollered. I 
Leo. And he didn’t holler very loud. 

Art. No, we didn’t care about the money. (Com- 
ing down c.) It was really yours if you needed it. 
That’s what it was for. To help any one or all of 
us. You might have had it for the asking. 

Preccy. There were times when I thought of 
sending it to you, but with Remorse and Art away, I 
thought you might have given up the place. 

Leo. Tell us about yourself. Where have you 
been ? 

Peccy, In-Cal 
—doesn’t) California. 

Remorse. What did I tell you? (To Perccy) 
Didn’t I see you in a picture? 

Precey. I guess you did. That’s what I’ve been 
doing. 

Remorse. Only the name on the picture wasn’t 
' Bryant. 

Prccy. No, it would be Renault. 

Remorse. That’s him. I thought it was Ar- 
nold. 

Precey. (Rises from armchair) Oh, boys, I’m 
so happy. (Runs, kisses Art and Remorse) Now 
come, who is going to help me trim the tree? 

Leo. All of¢us... 


(About to touch LrEo’s hand 
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Peccy. All right. Remorse, put it here by the 
table. (Points to v.u. corner of table.) 

Remorse. (Gets tree; puts it beside table) By 
the table she goes. (Art places chair to u. of table.) 

Peccy. (Up to sofa, gets bag, digs in) And— 
oh, wait. First of all I want to give you these. 
(Gets out three wallets) Here’s yours, Art—and 
yours, Remorse—and yours (Hands billfold to 
Leo.) 

Remorse. (Who has opened his) Oh, Mama, 
look! Two centuries! 

Peccy. That is what I—I borrowed. 

Leo. Thank you, Peggy 

PEccy. Oh, I can’t wait until the tree is trimmed. 
I want to give you your presents now. 

Art. It’s your party. 

Peccy. (Crosses to sofa, gets bundles, exits c.) 
All right. Come help me put these bundles in my 
room where I can open them. 

Remorse. (Grabs his bundles from sofa and 
exits c.) Give us a hand, Art. 

ArT. (Gets bundles from table that Mrs. Con- 
NELLY brought in) On the job. 

Leo. (Crosses to ArT L.) Say, Art, I wonder if 
any of the pawn shops are open? 

Art. I don’t know, why? 

Leo. Everything else is closed, but: we ought to 
have a present for her. 

Art. (Hands him wallet) Take a run around 
and see. Get something for me, too. 

Leo. (Crosses R., getting hat and coat) Vil get 
something for all of us. 

Peccy. (In door) Where are you going, Leo? 

Leo. I have to run up to the corner—P be 
back in a minute. 

Peacy. Can’t you wait? 

Leo. I won’t be gone a minute—it’s important. 

Peccy. All right, but hurry. 
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Remorse. (Enters c.) Where’s the rest of them 
bundles? 

Art. I have them. 

Leo. (Exits Rr.) Back in a minute. 

Art. (In door c.) Where shall I put them? 

Remorse. On the bed. (Art exits c. REMORSE 
watches him off) Kid, you look wonderful. (Just 
R. of armchair.) 

Peccy. Thank you. 

Remorse. When I seen you in the pictures that 
time, I says, “She could take anybody’s dough and 
make ’em like it.” 

Art. (Enters c. Hears end of speech) Re- 
morse ! 

Remorse. What? 

Art. What are you doing? 

Remorse. Nothin’! 

Art. Well, cut it out. 

Remorse. Lay offa me, will ya? She knows 
what I mean, don’t you, Peg? 

Peccy. I think so. 

ArT. Well, let’s get to the tree. We can have it 
trimmed by the time Leo gets back. 

Remorse. What did he go for? 

ArT. Some wine, I think. (When the tree was 
brought down, Art placed chair x. of table in front 
of it. Art now helps Preccy on to table, she using 
chair as step.) 

Peccy. (Climbs on table) Remorse, get me the 
little flat boxes. The trimmings are in them. 

Remorse. The little flat ones are coming up. 
(Exit c.) 

Pecey. I’ve got the sweetest, sassiest kewpie for 
t ery top point. 

T. We had just been talking of Christmas two 
years ago, when you came in, and we were getting 
ready to hang our socks up as we did that night. 

Peccy. Oh, well, weare going to hang our stock- 
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ings up just the same. I have something for the 
stockings. 

Remorse. (Crosses back and to L. of table. En- 
ters with the box) Here you are. (Puts them on 
table) Where are you stopping, Peg? 

Preccy. (Takes Kewpie out of top bor) Well, 
I like that. Where do you suppose I am stopping? 
(Art takes the next two—tinsel and small balls—to 
R. of tree.) 

Remorse. I don’t know. 

Preccy. Where would I stop? This is my home, 
isn’t it? Aren’t you my gang? 

Remorse. Sure, Mike. Only I thought now 
when you are dirty with dough, you would be hang- 
ing out at the Biltmore or one of them places. 

Peccy. Go to the Biltmore when I have my cozy 
little flat, and my three big boys to come to? Not I. 

Art. Are you in town to stay? 

Preccy. Hand me those glass balls, Remorse. 
(There are two boxes left. Hands her small ones.) 
No, those—the big ones. (Turns to Art) I am 
only here for a week. 

Art. (Trimming tree on R. side, boxes on floor) 
Only going to be with us a week? 

Preccy. (Fastening trimmings) I took the holi- 
days off and came on to see if I could find you all. 

Remorse. If I come out there, do you suppose 
you could get me a job? 

Preccy. I hadn’t thought of it, Remorse, but—— 

ArT. You have never worked in pictures, have 
you? 

Remorse. No, but I could, maybe. Lots of 
people make good at it who never had no experi- 
ence. 

Peccy. Of course they do. I did myself. 

Remorse. And then if Art and Leo could cop 
a job on some newspaper out there 

Preccy. (Leans over excitedly) Oh, how lovely! 
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You'll all come out, and the gang will be together 
again. 

Art. I’m afraid it wouldn’t work. The news- 
paper game isn’t any too good where a fellow is 
known, and we would be strangers out there. 

Remorse. But if me and Peg was workin’ you 
could—— 

Art. No, I don’t think we could. I’m sure Leo 
wouldn’t want to be idle. 

Preccy. Don’t you think Leo would go? 

ArT. I know he wouldn’t. 

Preccy. (Straightening up) Give me the rest of 
those large balls, Remorse. 

Remorse. (Hands them to her) I don’t see why 
not. It ain’t like we was just ordinary friends. 
We all said we was goin’ to stick together. 

Leo. (Enters Rr.) Well, Santa Claus is busy. 

Preccy. Remorse, hand me that little one 
(Turns to him, not to see bus. between LEo and Art. 
Leo hands Art present, crosses, hangs up coat and 
hat above door R.) 

Remorse. Thisone? (Not seeing LEo hand pres- 
ents to Art) Where’s the wine? 

Leo. (Not knowing what Art had told RE- 
MORSE) What wine? 

Remorse. Art said you went to get some wine. 

Leo. (Gets wise to Art’s signals) No, I had to 
see a fellow. You and he can run down for it. 
(ArT goes into room L. and gets his overcoat and 
cap.) 

Remorse. What’s the use of me goin’? I can't 
get an ice cream soda in this scenery. 

Art. (Coming back and down L. of REMORSE) 
You can wait for me outside. 

Remorse. I’m helpin’ trim the tree 

Art. (Punches him in back and crosses to door 
r.) Oh, you bonehead, come on. I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. 
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Remorse. (Crosses x. Gets cap from sofa) 
Well, why didn’t you say so? I ain’t no mind- 
reader. 

Peccy. Don’t you boys linger on the way. We 
aren’t going to have much of a party unless you’re 
all here. 

Arr. Don’t worry, Peg. We won’t be a minute 
longer than we have to. 

Remorse. (They exit r.) Not us. 

Leo. Well, how does the big town look after two 
years? (Picks up tinsel box on floor; starts to trim 
tree on R. side.) 

Pececy. (Still trimming tree) Wonderful! 

Leo. You look happy, Peg. 

Préey. Doct?” Well, Pm not: 

Leo. You’re not? 

Prccy. No, I’m trying to be, but I was never 
more miserable in my life. 

Leo. What have you to be miserable over? You 
are successful, you have the good wishes and ad- 
miration of thousands 

Peccy. And I only want the good wishes and 
admiration of one. 

Leo. You mean 

Preevi Yes, its a man. 

LEo. You love someone? 

Peccy. I’m mad about someone. I used to think 
he cared for me, but he doesn’t. 

Leo. I’m sorry, Peggy. This caring for someone 
who doesn’t care for you isn’t pleasant, is it? 

Peccy. Hand me that gold braid. 

Leo. (Hands it to her) He has told you he 
doesn’t care? (Stoops with back to Peccy to get 
more tinsel, then trims with back to her, but in front 
of tree.) 

Preccy. No, he simply ignores me. I have tried 
every method I can think of to make him see that I 
cared—but—I get so darn mad (Swings a 
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string of little balls as if to hit him) I could hit 
him with something. 

Leo. (Turns to her) Perhaps if someone else 
were to talk to him 

Pecey. (Disgusted) No, he’s too thick. I don’t 
think he would know even if he were told. 

Leo. Suppose we give it a try—let me talk to 
him. 

Peccy. (Angry) No, if he hasn’t eyes of his 
own, let him go to the dickens! 

Leo. Well, I suppose if he is as stupid as you 
say, he doesn’t really deserve any help. 

Preccy. (Looks exasperated, then pretends to lose 
her balance) Oh, I’m falling! (LEo catches her. 
She embraces him as she descends to floor. He pats 
her shoulder.) 

Leo. Frighten you? 

Peccy. (Clings to him) Yes, it did. 

Leo. (Disengages himself) Til finish the trim- 
ming. 

Peccy. (Turns away from him in disgust and 
mad, starts to get upon table via char) Don't 
bother yourself, please, I can do it very nicely. 

Leo. (Starts to table) Let me help you up? 

Prccy. (Climbs to table) No, thank you, and I 
promise you I shan’t fall into your arms again. 

Leo. (Watching her—after pause) Peg, do you 
know you are very beautiful? 

Peccy. (Angrily) Oh, go to the dickens! Give 
me the rest of that gold braid. 

Leo. (Hands her braid) Who is this chap? Do 
I know him? 

Pecey. Oh, drop it. It isn’t worth worrying 
about. 

Art. Well, here we are. (Remorse follows ART 
on.) Tree almost dressed? 

Peccy. No. There are the candles to go yet, 
and the candy. 
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Remorse. (Crosses to L. of table) Let me finish 
the trimming. 

Peccy. You don’t know anything about trim- 
ming. 

Remorse. I ought to, I’ve been trimmed enough. 

Art. Yes, let Remorse take care of that, and you 
can unpack your bundles. 

Preccy. (Holds out hand over Lro’s to ART) 
Help me down. (LEo goes down R.) 

Art. (Catches her hands) All right—jump! 

Peccy. Here I come. (Jumps.) And, Remorse, 
if you spoil that tree I'll never speak to you again. 

Art. I'll keep an eye on him. (Crosses above 
table; puts coat and hat in room t.) 

Pecey. See that you do. (Exits c.; closes door.) 

Remorse. Thanks, Leo, for getting her present 
for me. Ill pay you after a while. 

Leo. That’s all right. (Dowm R.) 

Remorse. (Fastening trimmings) She ain’t 
sorry to get back. Did you notice how happy she 
looks? (Leo takes tree up R., lifts it on writing- 
desk by window. Art brings up boxes of trim- 
mings. They finish the trimming.) 

Leo. (Well over R.) But she says she isn’t happy, 
fellows. 

ArT. (R. side of tree) She did? 

Leo. (Crosses down R.) Yes. You see, I made 
a mistake when I told you she cared for one of you 
boys. 

Remorse. I'll say you did. 

Lro. She seems to be crazy over some chap who 
doesn’t know she’s on earth. 

Remorse. There ain’t no such animal. Any guy 
who looks at her knows she’s around, take it from 
me. 

Leo, Yes, one would imagine so, but whoever 
this chap is, he either doesn’t care or doesn’t real- 
ize——. 
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Remorse. Well, what of it? 

Leo. Simply this, we’ve got to find this saphead 
and give him the works. 

Art. She told you the rest of it. Why don’t 
you ask her who he is? 

Leo. I did. 

Remorse. Well? 

Leo. She got angry. 

Peccy. (Enters c.) Is the tree done? 

Remorse. Done enough for now. 

Peccy. (Holds out box without lid) Art. (He 
takes it.) Merry Christmas. 

Art. Thank you, Peggy. (Chinese bathrobe, of 
dark color, as he goes front of table.) 

Preccy. You're next, Remorse. (Back into room 
rong | 
Remorse. (Grins and points) Look, Leo. She 
gave him a kimona. I suppose I get a hair net. 
(Art puts it on table and puts chair back x. of table.) 

Peccy. (Holds out box without lid) Merry 
Christmas. (ReEmorsE pulls out a bright green one, 
with big sunflowers on it, looks stunned, looks tt 
over, looks at Peccy, who is enjoying it.) Remorse, 


when you wear that, think of me. 


Remorse. You know I will. 

Preccy. Merry Christmas. 

Remorse. Merry Christmas. Here (Hands 
her box) When you wear these, think of me. 

Peccy. (Opens box) Cameos! (Crosses to 
Art) Aren’t they beautiful? (Runs to REMORSE 
and kisses him) Thank you, Remorse. 

Art. (Holds out box) And here’s a little re- 
membrance from me. 

Peccy. (Taking it) But where did you get 
them? You didn’t know I was coming. (Opens it.) 
Oh, it’s beautiful! (Kisses Art. Shows boys wrist 
watch) Look, Remorse. 

Remorse. Classy turnip. 
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Leo. Well, as the others have given you their 
presents, I suppose I may as well give you mine. 
(Hands box across REMorsE) Merry Christmas. 

Peccy. (Takes it coldly) Thank you. (Turns 
and exits Cc.) 

Remorse. I got the answer. 

Leo. To what? 

Remorse. Never mind. I’Il tell you a secret in a 
minute. 

Peccy. (Enters c. Hands Leo box without ld) 
Here. (Crosses back of table) There are some 
other things in there. (Knock at door.) 

Leo. Come in. (Just looks into box and puts tt 
on sofa.) 

Remorse. Entriz vous. 

Emig. (Enters with several packages) Mrs. 
Connelly wanted me to bring some things up for her, 
so I thought I’d bring mine up, too. Of course, we 
didn’t know Peggy and Remorse were going to be 
here, so (Hands Lro two packages as she 
crosses L. to Art and hands him two.) 

Peccy. (Goes to her) That’s all right, dear. 

Emmie. (Moves to v. side of table) So she is 
going to give you a little party tonight and wants 
you all to have dinner with us tomorrow. 

Leo. Thank you, Emmie. 

Art. Thank you. 

Emmi. Shall we set the table? 

Remorse. Sure, Mike. (Gets tablecloth from 
under washstand) Back doin’ kitchen police already. 
(Spreads cloth on table; goes down v. side and sees 
tt 1s straight.) 

Peccy. (To Emmir—takes her by shoulders) I 
can’t get over it, Emmie. (After she has got silver 
out of drawer of washstand.) 

Emmizc. Am I so changed? (L. upper edge of 
table.) 
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Peccy. Isn’t she precious, boys? (Back of 
table.) 

Remorse. (Bringing down chair from L. corner 
of room) Art says she is. 

Peccy. I should think you’d all say she is. 

Remorse. (Leaning on back of chair) We do. 
Only Art says it louder than we do. You see, he 
run her in a corner and copped her before I got 
back. 

Peccy. You don’t mean 

Art. Yes, you are speaking to the future Mrs. 
Lindau. 

Peccy. (Kisses EmMmie) I congratulate you 
both. 

Mrs. ConneEtty. (Off stage) Open the door, 
will you? 

Leo. (Crosses to door r. Opens it) Coming. 

Mrs. ConneELLy. (Enters r. with large platter of 
sandwiches) I’m just fixin’ a cold lunch for yez, 
but I got a nice jug of wine and some good licker— 
(Front R. corner of table.) 

Remorse. (Mimics Mrs. CoNNnELLY) Oh, me 
good woman, you come like a ray o’ sunshine. 

Mrs. ConneEtty. (Putting things on table) Go 
on, you blackguard. 

Emmie. Shall I bring the wine, Mrs. Connelly? 

Mrs. CONNELLY. You shall not. (Goes to door 
rR.) Make yourself comfortable. I’m givin’ this 
party and I'll bring it myself. (Exits r.) 

Peccy. (Looks from Emmie to Art. Art is L. 
of Emmie) To think of you two being engaged. 

Remorse. Oh, say, that reminds me, Peg. We 
just found out that you are stuck on some hick 
that don’t fall very hard for you. 

Leo. That’s enough, Remorse. 

Preccy. What do you mean? 

Remorse. Nothin’ doin’ 

Art and LEo. Remorse—— 


Listen, Peg: 
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Preccy. Let him finish, boys. 

Remorse. I want you to tell me who this hard- 
boiled Romeo is and I'll give him a talking to. 

Peccy. No, it would just be a waste of breath. 
It’s very sweet of you to want to help me, but: 

Remorse. That’s it. I know who it is. 

Art and Leo. Who? 

Remorse. When Leo asks her the same thing 
she gets sore. When I ask her who it is, she says 
I’m very sweet. Don’t that mean anything to you 
guys? 

Leo. Not to me 

Remorse. Well, it does tome. You're it. 

Leo. Me? 


(WARN Curtain.) 


Peccy. Remorse, you 

Remorse. (To Peccy) Am I right? 

Leo. Stop it, Remorse. 

Remorse. Ask her. 

ART. (Looks at her) Yes, ask her. 

Peccy. (As Leo hesitates, crosses to him) Well, 
are you going to ask me? 

Leo. Is it me, Peg? 

Peccy. Yes, you idiot, it’s you! (Lro embraces 
her.) 

Remorse. Whereupon they all sat down to scoof. 
Come on (They sit at table—PEcGGY R. upper 
corner, EMMIE L. side, LEO standing R. of PEGGey, 
Remorse back of table c., ART L. of REMORSE, stand- 
ing. ) 

Art, And our speedy friend, Remorse, the lady- 
ee is the last bachelor in the gang. Laff that 
off ! 

Remorse. Think so? (Takes photo from pocket 
and bangs it on table) Take a squint at that! 

Art. The girl I saw at Lucerne? 

Remorse. Yeah—and listen, you bimbos, if you 
think you’re leading the parade—— (Reads—takes 
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letter from pocket) “Mon Cher: All is well. I 
am very strong again. In one month now I come 
to you. She’s a little boy.” Laff that off! 


(The Curtain descends with boys shaking REMORSE’S 
hand, slapping him on back and a general babble 
of voices congratulating him.) 


END OF THE PLAY 
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PROPERIY LISS 


Table (round). 

Chairs. 

Armchair (overstuffed). 
Desk chair. 

Sofa. 

Writing-table. 

Icebox (small). 

Gas stove (3 burner to set on table). 
Gas hose (from gas jet to stove). 
Glasses (whiskey). 
Glasses (wine). 
Cocktail shaker. 
Thermos bottle. 

Table knives. 

Forks. 

Spoons. 

Plates. 

Dishes. 

Platter. 

Bottle Vermouth. 

Bottle gin. 


Bottles whiskey—different one each act. 


Demijohn (glass). 
Shotguns in cases. 
Suitcase (old). 
Grip—ladies’. 
Pots and pans. 
Potato-masher—wooden. 
Money (ones and yellow backs). 
U.S. Army call-to-arm cards. 
Cardboard shirt boxes. 
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1 Ball twine. 
2 Tobacco cans. 
Newspapers. 
Matches. 
Xmas tree (9 feet high) and stand. 
Xmas tree trimmings. 
1 box large balls. 
1 box small balls. 
1 box small balls strung together. 
1 box tinsel. 
1 Kewpie for top of tree. 
3 Dressing gowns: 
1 dark. 
1 very loud. 
I grey. 
(These to be placed in boxes without lids and 
with tissue paper. ) 
3 Jewel boxes (small). 
3 Bill folds. 
1 Red tablecloth. 
3 Pkgs—supposed to be dressing gowns. 
5 Pkgs—supposed to be trimming for trees. 
10 Pkgs—supposed to be ties, handkerchiefs, etc. 
(All done up as Xmas presents.) 
1 Broom. 
1 Dust pan. 
1 Paper bag, supposed to contain a roast chicken. 
Onions. 
Potatoes. 
Spaghetti. 
Can of tomato paste. 
Dishtowel. 
Dishcloth. 
Apron for Remorse. 
Apron for Peggy—attractive. 
Apron for Emmy. 
Can-opener. 
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Curtains and drapes—old in First Act, pretty in 
Act II. 

Cushions (Act IT). 

Ashtrays. 

Rug—old. 

Linoleum mats. 

Carving or butcher knife. 

Paper bag supposed to contain cake. 

Photo of girl for Remorse, to carry in pocket in 
Act III. 

Photo of Leo on bookcase in Act II. 

Paper knife on writing desk. 

Writing paper and pencil on writing desk. 

Hunting bag. 

Old rags for Art to use cleaning guns. 

Clothes in Leo’s room. 

Platter of sandwiches. 

Letter for Remorse in Act III (in his pocket). 

Coffee can for money. 

Shelves to be filled for kitchen things, foods, etc., 
as shelves would be in a light housekeeping 
kitchenette. 

“Billboard” (in wrapper, having come through 
the mail). 

Scrap basket. 

Sink with running water. 

Notes: Running water can be produced by hav- 
ing a small tank back of sink with pipe coming 
through flat and faucet attached. 

While all props are desirable, only the essential 
ones need be used. 

“Billboard” is a dramatic periodical. 


DRESSING 


ACT I: 
Art and RemorsE—hunting. 
LEo—business suit. 
Preccy—well-worn suit. 
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Mrs. ConNELLY—light house dress and apron. 
EmmMie—soiled, torn dress and apron. 

ACT II: 
REMORSE—business suit. 
ArtT—business suit. 
Lro—business suit. 
Preccy—neat dark dress, pretty house apron. 
EmMIE—same as Act I. 
Mrs. CoNNELLY—same as Act I. 
Mixe—old dark suit, blue shirt, and vest; no 

coat. 

ACL IT: 

REMORSE—army uniform, overcoat, and service 
cap. 
ArtT—business suit and overcoat. 
Lro—business suit and overcoat. 
Preccy—beautiful dressing, furs, etc. 
EmMiE—pretty simple dress. 
Mrs. ConNELLY—all dressed up in an old- 
; fashioned black dress. 

Mixe—about the same. 

Nore: ArT carries on his exit, first act, canvas 
shooting coat. REMORSE puts on a shooting 
coat in first act, after he takes off apron. 
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COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


A charming comedy in 3 acts. Adapted by A. E. Thomas 
from the story of the same name by Alice Duer Miller. 
6 males, 5 females. 3 interior scenes. Costumes, modern. 
Plays 214 hours. 


The story of ‘‘Come Out of the Kitehon’’ is written around a 
Virginia family of the old aristocracy, by the name of Dainger- 
field, who, finding themselves temporarily embarrassed, deeide to 
rent their magnificent home to a rich Yankee. One of the eon- 
ditions of the lease by the well-to-do New Englander stipulates 
that a competent staff of white servants should be engaged for 
Bis sojourn at the stately home. This servant question presents 
practically insurmountable difficulties, and one of the daughters 
of the family conceives the mad-cap idea that she, her sister and 
their two brothers shall act as the domestic staff for the wealthy 
Yankee. Olivia Daingerfield, who is the ringleader in the merry 
scheme, adopts the cognomen of Jane Allen, and elects to preside 
over the destinies of the kitchen. Her sister, Elizabeth, is ap- 
pointed housemaid. Her elder brother, Paul, is the butler, and 
Charley, the youngest of the group, is appointed to the position of 
Bootboy. When Burton Orane arrives from the North, saccom- 

fed by Mrs. Faulkner, her daughter, and Orane’s attorney, 

cker, they find the staff of servants to possess so many methods 
of behavior out of the ordinary that amusing complications begin 
$o arise immediately. Olivia’s charm and beauty impress Orane 
above everything else, and the merry story continues through a 
maze of delightful incidents until the real identity of the heroine 
is finally disclosed. But not until Orane has professed his love 
for his charming cook, and the play ends with the brightest 
prospects of happiness for these two young people. ‘‘Come Ont 
of the Kitchen,’’ with Ruth Chatterton in the leading réle, made 
@ notable success on its production by Henry Miller at the Oohan 
Theatre, New York. It was also a great success at the Strand 
Theatre, London. A most ingenious and entertaining comedy, 
and we strongly recommend it for amateur production. (Royalty, 
Swenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


GOING SOME 


Play in 4 acts. By Paul Armstrong and Rex Beach. 
12 males, 4 females, 2 exteriors, 1 interior. Costumes, 
modern and cowboy. Plays a full evening. 

Described by the authors as the ‘‘chronicle of a certain lot of 
college men and girls, with a tragic strain of phonograph and 
eowboys.’’ A rollicking good story, full of action, atmosphere, 


eomedy and drama, redolent of the adventurous spirit of youth. 
(Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 
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TWEEDLES 


Comedy in 3 acts, by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leos 
‘Wilson. 5 males, 4 females. 1 interior. Costumes, modera, 
Plays 24% hours. 


Julian, scion of the blue-blooded Castleburys, falls in love with 
Winsora Tweedle, daughter of the oldest family in a Maine village, 
The Tweedles esteem the name because it has been rooted in 
the community for 200 years, and they look down on ‘‘summer 
people’’ with the vigor that only ‘‘summer boarder’’ communities 
know. 

The Castleburys are aghast at the possibility of a match, and 
eall on the Tweedles to urge how impossible such an allianee would 
be. Mr. Castlebury laboriously explains the barrier of social 
caste, and the elder Tweedle takes it that these unimportant 
summer folk are terrified at the social eminence of the Tweedles. 

Tweedle generously agrees to co-operate with the Castleburys 
to prevent the match. But Winsora brings her father to realise 
that in reality the Oastleburys look upon them as inferiors. The 
old man is infuriated, and threatens vengeance, but is checkmated 
when Julian unearths a number of family skeletons and argues 
that father isn’t a Tweedle, since the blood has been so diluted 
that little remains. Also, Winsora takes the matter into her own 
hands and outfaces the old man. So the youngsters go forth 
triumphant. ‘‘Tweedles’’ is Booth Tarkington at his best. 
(Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


JUST SUPPOSE 


A whimsical comedy in 3 acts, by A. E. Thomas, author 
of ‘‘Her Husband’s Wife,’’ ‘‘Come Out of the Kitchen,’’ 
ete. 6 males, 2 females. 1 interior, 1 exterior. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 2%4 hours. 


It was rumored that during his last visit the Prince of Wales 
appeared for a brief spell under an assumed name somewhere in 
Virginia. It is on this story that A. EK. Thomas based ‘‘Just 
Suppose.’* The theme is handled in an original manner. Linda 
Lee Stafford meets one George Shipley (in reality is the Prince 
of Wales). It is a case of love at first sight, but, alas, princes 
eannot select their mates and thereby hangs a tale which Mr. 
Thomas has woven with infinite charm. The atmosphere cf the 
South with its chivalry dominates the story, touching in its 
sentiment and lightened here and there with delightful comedy. 
‘*Just Suppose’’ scored a big hit at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, with Patricia Collinge. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

Price, 75 Cents, 
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DADDY ILONG-LEGS 


A charming comedy in 4 acts. By Jean Webster. Théo 
foll cast calls for 6 males, 7 females and 6 orphans, but 
the play, by the easy doubling of some of the characters, 
may be played by 4 males, 4 females and 3 orphans. 
The orphans appear only in the first act and may be played 
by small girls of any age. Four easy interior scenes. 
Costumes modern. Plays 2% hours, 


Many readers of current fiction will recall Jean Webster’s 
**Daddy Long-Legs.’’ Miss Webster dramatized her story and it 
‘was presented at the Gaiety Theatre in New York, under Henry 
Miller’s direction, with Ruth Chatterton in the principal réle. 
“‘Daddy Long-Legs’’ tells the story of Judy, a pretty little 
Grudge in a bleak New England orphanage. One day, a visiting 
trustee becomes interested in Judy and decides to give her a 
chance. She does not know the name of her benefactor, but 
simply calls him Daddy Long-Legs, and writes him letters brim- 
ming over with fun and affection. From the Foundling’s Home 
she goes to a fashionable college for girls and there develops the 
Romance that constitutes much of the play’s charm, The New 
York Times reviewer, on the morning after the Broadway pro 
duction, wrote the following: ‘‘If yon will take your pencil and 
write down, one below the other, the words delightful, charming, 
sweet, beautiful and entertaining, and then draw a line and add@ 
them up, the answer will be ‘Daddy Long-Legs.’ To that result 
you might even add brilliant, pathetic and humorous, but the 
answer even then would be just what it was before—the play 
which Miss Jean Webster has made from her book, ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs,’ and which was presented at the Gaiety last night. To 
attempt to describe the simplicity and beauty of ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs’ would be like attempting to describe the first breath of 
Spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard Winter.’’ ‘‘Daddy 
Tong Legs” enjoyed a two-years’ run in New York, and was then 
toured for over three years. It is now publisned in play form for 
the first time. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR 


‘A comedy in 4 acts. By James Forbes. 3 males, 10 
females. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays a full 
evening. 

An absorbing play of modern Amorican family life. ‘‘The 
Famous Mrs. Fair’’ is concerned with a strenuous lady who 
returns from overseas to lecture, and consequently neglects her 
daughter, who is just saved in time from disaster. Acted with 
great success by Blanche Bates and Henry Miller. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 
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POLLYANNA 


é¢The glad play,’’ in 3 acts. By Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing. Based on the novel by Eleanor H. Porter. 5 
males, 6 females. 2 interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 


24%, hours. 


The story has to do with the experiences of an orphan girl 
who is thrust, unwelcome, into the home of a maiden sunt. In 
spite of the tribulations that beset her life she manages to find 
something to be glad about, and brings light into sunless lives. 
Finally, Pollyanna straightens out the love affairs of her elders, 
and last, but not least, finds happiness for herself in the heart 
of Jimmy. ‘‘Pollyanna’’ is a glad play and one which is bound 
to give one s better appreciation of people and the world. It 
reflects the humor, tenderness and humanity that gave the story 
such wonderful popularity among young and old. 

Produced at the Hudson Theatre, New York, and for two seas 
sons on tour, by George O. Tyler, with Helen Hayes in the part 
of ‘‘Pollyanna.’’ (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cente, 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 


‘A comedy in 3 acts. By Alice Duer Miller and Roberé 
Milton. 6 males, 10 females (may be played by 5 males 
and 8 females). Any number of school girls may be used 
in the ensembles. Scenes, 2 interiors. Modern costumes, 
Plays 2% hours. 


The story of ‘‘The Charm School’’ is familiar to Mrs. Miller's 
readers. It relates the adventures of a handsome young auto- 
mobile salesman, scarcely out of his teens, who, upon inheriting 
® girls’ boarding-school from a maiden aunt, insists on running it 
himself, according to his own ideas, chief of which is, by the 
way, that the dominant feature in the education of the young 
girls of to-day should be CHARM. The situations that arise are 
teeming with humor—clean, wholesome humor. In the end the 
young man gives up the school, and promises to wait until the 
most precocious of his pupils reaches a marriageable age. The 
play has the freshness of youth, the inspiration of an extravagant 
but novel idea, the charm of originality, and the promise of whole- 
some, sanely amusing, pleasant entertainment. We strongly rece 
ommend it for high school production. It was first produced af 
the Bijou Theatre, New York, then toured the country. Two 
companies are now playing it in England. (Royalty, twenty-five 
dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 
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'" ON THE HIRING LINE 


©omedy in 3 acts, by Harvey O’Higgins and Harried 
Ford. 5 males, 4 females. Interior throughout. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 2%4 hours. 


Shermsn Fessenden, unable to induce servants to remain for 
@ny reasonable length of time at his home, hits upon the novel 
expedient of engaging detectives to serve as domestics. 

His second wife, an actress, weary of the country and longing 
for Broadway, has succeeded in discouraging every other cook and 
butler against remaining long at the house, believing that by so 
doing she will win her hushand to her theory that country life 
is dead. So she is deeply disappointed when she finds she canno$ 
@iscourage the new servants. 

The sleuths, believing they had been called to report on the 
ections of those living with the Fessendens, proceeded to warn 
Mr. Fessenden that his wife has been receiving love-notes from 
Steve Mark, an actor friend, and that his daughter has been 
planning to elope with a thief. 

One sleuth causes an uproar in the house, making a miess of 
fhe situations he has witnessed. Mr. Fessenden, however, has 
learned a lesson and is quite willing to leave the servant problem 
to his wife thereafter. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

Price, 75 Oents. 


A FULL HOUSE 


A farcical comedy in 3 acts. By Fred Jackson. 7 males, 
7 females. One interior scene. Modern costumes. Time, 
2% hours. 


Imagine a reckless and wealthy youth who writes ardent 
love letters to a designing chorus girl, an attorney brother- 
in-law who steals the letters and then gets his hand-bag mixed 
up with the grip of a burglar who has just stolen a valuable 
necklace from the mother of the indiscreet youth, and the 
efforts of the crook to recover his plunder, as incidents in 
the story of a play in which the swiftness of the action 
never halts for an instant. Not only are the situations scream- 
ingly funny but the lines themselves hold a fund of humor a6 
eH times. This newest and cleverest of all farces was written 
Dy Fred Jackson, the well-known short-story writer, and is 
Dbaeked up by the prestige of an impressive New York success 
and the promise of unlimited fun presented in the most attrac- 
tive form. A cleaner, cleverer farce has not been seen for many 
along day. ‘‘A Full House’’ is a house full of laughs. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Oenta, 
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KICK IN 


Piay in 4 acts. By Willard Mack. 7 males, 5 females, 
2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays 2% hours. 


“*Rick In’’ is the latest of the very few available mystery 
plays. Like ‘‘Within the Law,’’ ‘‘Seven Keys to Baldpate,’® 
““The Thirteenth Chair,’’ and ‘‘In the Next Room,’’ it is one 
of those thrillers which are accurately described as ‘‘not having 
@ dull moment in it from beginning to end.’’ It is a play with 
all the ingredients of popularity, not at all difficult to set or toe 
aet; the plot carries it along, and the situations are built with 
that skill and knowledge of the theatre for which Willard Mack 
is known. An ideal mystery melodrama, for high schools and 
colleges. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


TILLY OF BLOOMSBURY 


(‘‘Happy-Go-Lucky.’’) A comedy in 3 acts. By Ian 
Hay. 9 males, 7 females. 2 interior scenes. Modern 
dress. Plays a full evening. 


Into an aristocratic family comes Tilly, lovable and youthfsl, 
with ideas and manners which greatly upset the circle. Tilly 
is so frankly honest that she makes no secret of her tre- 
mendous affection for the young son of the family; this brings her 
into many difficulties. But her troubles have a joyous end in 
charmingly blended scenes of sentiment and humor, This comedy 
presents an opportunity for fine acting, handsome stage settings, 
and beautiful costuming. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

Price, 75 Ceate, 


BILLY 


Faree-eomedy in 3 acts. By George Cameron. 10 males, 
5 females. (A few minor male parts can be doubled, mak- 
ing the cast 7 males, 5 females.) 1 exterior. Costumes, 
modern, Plays 244 hours. 


The action of the play takes place on the §. S. ‘‘Morida,’® 
bound for Havana. The story has to do with the disappearance of 
a set of false teeth, which creates endless complications among 
passengers and crew, and furnishes two and a quarter hours of 
the heartiest laughter. One of the funniest comedies produced in 
the last dozen years on the American stage is ‘‘Billy’’ (some- 
times called ‘‘Billy’s Tombstones’’), in which the late Sidney 
Drew schieved a hit in New York and later toured the country 
several times. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 
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